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THE RIFLE CORPS MOVEMENT AND NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


BY P. E. DOVE. 


Wauatever may be the form and aspect 
of the approaching European turmoil, 
one imperative duty, paramount to all 
others, lies on the great free nation that 
holds its home of liberty in the presence 
of the world—the duty of rendering 
herself impregnable. It is not enough 
that we should be able to cope with 
this nation or with that; not enough 
that we should seek a modified security ; 
not enough that we should trust to 
alliances, to interests of other men, 
to probabilities, cross purposes, diplo- 
macy, to false hopes which, if the storm 
is really coming, would be shivered like 
reeds. If wise, we must do as our 
fathers did before us. We must look 
the danger plainly in the face, and, 
under God, resolve to meet it. Like 
our Channel fleet in the great storm 
which engulphed the Royal Charter, we 
must wear ship and face the hurricane. 
We have run before it long enough for 
all safe purposes. We have manceuvred 
our best to keep good friends, and to let 
all go fair and easy ; but the pace begins 
to tell. This running with the storm 
might end in something exceedingly 
like the renunciation of ourold character. 
Ourselves might lose ourselves fer lack 
of heart ; and, if once the heart of the 
nation were to begin to fail, farewell to 
England’s glories! farewell to freedom ! 
Let Britain then mete out her liber- 
ties by the yard, and hide her head 
under a bushel, and chaffer in the 
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market-place for leave to go or stay. 
Let her learn to speak what may 
not offend, to write what may not 
be dangerous, to print what may not 
be inconvenient, to mince her words 
and curb her tongue, and put a bridle 
on her neck, and, like Mr. Rarey’s 
pupils, have a drum beaten on her back 
without wincing,—an accomplishment 
which would be as good for us as for 
them, if we like them were made to be 
mastered. Has it come to that? Have 
these long centuries of hardy toil— 
of our mid-helmed course of holding 
into the teeth of the hurricane when it 
blew its hardest—of reaching its very 
eye, and then once more plunging 
through it—have they all ended in 
critical speculations and demure shakes 
of the head as to whether we are safe ? 
It is, we say, not the thing at all 
to discuss whether we are safe; for 
that question should rather come to 
us in the form of our wives and 
children, our fathers and our mothers, 
our sisters, and all whom we love. If 
we are not safe it matters little what 
we are. If not safe we are unworthy— 
unworthy our name, our lineage, our 
heritage, our home. If not safe with 
four or five millions of able-bodied men 
planted down in an ocean castle, with a 
salt-water ditch around us, deep enough 
to drown all the men who ever lived, 
and twenty miles broad at its narrowest 
with a coast-line made as it were on 
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purpose for defence ; with the strongest 
navy, and the best seamen in the world ; 
with guns that can throw a shot five 
miles, and with innumerable hedge-rows, 
copses, woods, parks, and palings, dotted 
and spotted all over the country ; with 
Birmingham and Enfield to turn out the 
best weapons that ever were placed in 
the hands of a soldier; with as many 
yachtsmen as would man a squadron, 
and as many fox-hunters as would ride 
down a whole brigade ; with the sound- 
est and the fastest horses anywhere to 
be seen in Europe ; with telegraph and 
rail ramifying, like nerve and blood- 
vessel, to every extremity ; and last, not 
least, with a free people, every one of 
whom already has to fight his own 
battle after his own fashion, and is not 
licked into submission by officialism— 
with free men—men who know what 
manhood is, and learn to do right be- 
cause it is right ;— if not safe, with these 
at our command, it would be difficult to 
understand what more could be added. 
Somebody to take care of us, perhaps ! 
Yet military men tell us we are not 
safe, and, of course, we are not going to 
impugn a professional judgment. The 
fact is, that the long period of peace and 
the development of other pursuits than 
those of war, had led this country into 
the hope—and with the hope into the 
belief—that war was about to withdraw 
to the frontier of civilization, and that 
the great European Powers would come 
to understand each other sufficiently to 
carry on their national business without 
falling foul of each other, and appealing 
to wager of battle. For a long period it 
was so. Navarino, the siege of Antwerp, 
a little revolutionary gunpowder burnt in 
Paris, a few scrambling fights in Spain, 
and here and there some isolated con- 
flict of very minor note, were all that re- 
minded us of war, until Louis-Philippe 
mismanaged the Parisians, and once 
more set the firebrand in motion. Had 


he remained on the throne, there seemed 
a reasonable prospect that the commercial 
spirit would have got the upper hand, 
and that France would have learnt the 
ways of peace and industry. Things 
were otherwise ordered, however. The 





French would try another throw, and 
at last they caught a Tartar. Not 
only France, however,—Europe has 
caught a Tartar. What the nature of this 
inscrutable Emperor may be we profess 
not to inquire—at least on this occasion. 
For aught we know, Louis Napoleon 
may be a first-rate emperor, and a fast 
and firm friend of Great Britain. For 
his own sake, and that of the French 
people, we should hope he is. But 
emperors that have very large armies 
are apparently compelled to use them. 
The Algerian war did well enough in 
Louis-Philippe’s time, and drew off 
many of the bad humours of France 
—to the extent most likely of ten 
thousand men annually. But the 
Algerian war did not survive the 
capture of Abdel Kader. It lost its 
romance with the fall of the emir. 
France must have something new; 
and there can be no doubt of the fact, 
that whatever small modicum of good- 
will may have been generated towards 
Great Britain in Louis-Philippe’s time, 
has long since evaporated. Indeed 
the animosity never has died away. 
A few traders who have gone to Paris 
or Lyons to purchase goods, or a 
few capitalists who have interest in 
the state of the French funds, or 
a few railway promoters who have 
diverted British capital into French en- 
terprises, have been ready enough to 
assure the uninitiated —and perhaps 
themselves were convinced, coming in 
contact only with those whose object 
was to make things pleasant—that the 
commercial party in France had fairly 
come to the surface, and that there never 
could be another war, because the com- 
mercial interests stood in the way. So 
long as the Emperor can raise money to 
pay the army, he is not likely to trouble 
himself with considerations of that kind ; 
and so long as he can ask a loan of 
twenty millions and receive the offer of 
eighty or a hundred millions, he is not 
likely to trouble himself as to how the 
army is to be paid. The commercial 
dilemma from which so much was 
augured, has failed. Another equally 
specious argument falls to pieces quite 
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as easily. It has been maintained that 
we have all grown so wise by experience, 
that war cannot again be tolerated be 
tween the pioneers of civilization. Very 
possibly ; but unfortunately the men who 
had become wise by experience are 
nearly all dead, and the world is as new 
as ever to a new generation. The long 
period of peace raised a new generation, 
and consequently a race of inexperienced 
men, who have their name and fame to 
make, and strongly desire to make it. 
Even if it were made at our expense we 
apprehend that there would be no in- 
superable objection on the part of the 
French army. Besides, we have a large 
army in India—perhaps more than we 
can prudently spare ; and China requires 
to be chastised ; and our new Colony in 
the Pacific requires to put on a respect- 
able show-of force ; and Spain is going 
to war with Morocco, which naturally 
brings visitors to look at our Rock of 
Gibraltar; and Italy is certain to catch 
fire sooner or later ; and on the whole— 
Great Britain ought to be made impreg- 
nable. 

Military men, however, tell us that 
we are not safe, and that we could not 
concentrate more than from 25,000 to 
30,000 men on any given part of the 
coast or kingdom, if ever we should 
require to do so. These, they say, could 
not be expected to encounter 100,000 
men suddenly marched across the Channel 
—steam having made a sort of pontoon 
across our salt-water ditch. That de- 
pends very much on the sort of weather 
they had for crossing. If it blew a 
breeze of wind, perhaps the numbers 
might not be so formidable ; but in fine 
summer weather 100,000 men landed on 
the coast, anywhere, with odd detach- 
ments to divert attention, might give 
considerable trouble before they were 
properly provided for ; and, granting that 
the military estimate is correct, the na- 
tion is reasonably called upon to supple- 
ment whatever may be wanting. Nor 
does it do to wait until the trump of 
war electrifies us all into patriotic fer- 
vour. What is wanted is not merely an 
army ready to cope, with tolerable chance 
of success, with an invading army, nor 
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the possibility of pouring down an equal 
number of volunteer auxiliaries gathered 
out of the population, but such a general 
armament of the British people as should 
enable a skilful general te sweep a hostile 
invasion bodily into the sea. If, for 
instance, 100,000 men were to find their 
way once more to Pevensey, the men of 
England ought not to be content unless 
they can in twenty-four hours place 
200,000 men before them, with as many 
more ready in reserve to take their place 
if such should be required. This is the 
rough theory of the matter—that the 
organization of armaments, now that it 
has been begun, should not stop until it 
has attained a point that would make 
the invasion of this country an utter 
and absolute folly, ending inevitably in 
the demolition of the invader. 

Let any British-born man picture to 
himself what would be his feelings on 
every after day of his dishonoured life, 
if, by any mischance, a successful inva- 
sion should happen to be possjble. If 
young, would he ever dare to ask a 
British maiden to plight her troth to 
him without fearing that, in scorn, she 
would brand him as recreantand craven ; 
if wedded, would he not fear that the 
wife he had sworn to protect would 
trample under foot the golden cirelet of 
their union; if father, would he ever 
dare to point to the field of battle, and to 
tell his sons that there he had seen the 
glories of centuries go out for ever,— 
without fearing that they would curse 
him to his face, and wish that he were 
in the grave? Would any British man 
ever look frankly on his neighbour again, 
or shake hands with his friend }—would 
he ever go abroad and converse with 
foreigners ‘—would not the nation have 
to tear from its colours the names of the 
old battles Talavera, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Toulouse, 
Waterloo? Should we not have to 
cover the tomb of Nelson with sackcloth, 
or bury it in the ashes of the profaned 
cathedral ? Could the story ever be told 
that the great free nation was reigned 
over by our Lady Queen, and that four 
millions of grown men could not pro- 
tect her realm '—could we survive as 
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beaten hounds, and sneak through the 
remaining days of our polluted life, in 
humble obedience and fear? God forbid ! 
Far better that one and all of us, old and 
young, boy and man, sire and son, should 
take the example set us by our gallant 
admiral—“ wear ship and face the hurri- 
cane.” The subjugation of this country 
would be so fearful a calamity that few 
men born on British soil ought to sur- 
vive it. 

And such we presume to be the feel- 
ing of our countrymen. They do not 
intend to be successfully invaded. They 
have already commenced, and to a large 
and notable extent have carried out, a 
wise system of volunteer armament—a 
movement every day growing wider and 
wider, every day commending itself 
more to the judgment of the community, 
every day assuming a figure and propor- 
tion that assure the world that the men 
who have fought the battle of trade, of 
navigation, of engineering, of Arctic re- 
search, .of distant colonization, and a 
hundred other things that make the 
Anglo-Saxon the notable worker of the 
world, are not the men to allow their 
soil to be invaded without rendering a 
good account of the sons of Belial 
who might dare to trouble their island 
home. 

But even yet the volunteer movement 
has done little more than enrol the 
younger and more ardent portion of the 
community—those who most readily 
grasped at a novelty and a uniform. 
Wonderful progress, however, has been 
made in the few short months that have 
elapsed since the project was started, as 
the following list of places where corps 
have been established will abundantly 
testify. The list, may possibly be ex- 
tended ere these pages are before the 
reader. We do not present it as a com- 
plete list, but as exhibiting the uni- 
versal acceptance with which the move- 
ment has been greeted from end to end 
of the Island. The proposal to establish 
rifle corps met a great national want, 
and it has been responded to with an 
alacrity that does infinite credit to the 
rifle yeomen, who represent the old 
archers of England armed with a new 


weapon. Corps, then, have been estab- 
lished at :— 


Aberdeen ; Accrington ; 
Auckland (New Zealand). 

Bath ; Berwick ; Blackburn ; Bradford ; 
Bridport ; Burton ; Bungay ; Brierly 
Hill ; Bromfield ; Brentwood ; Brom- 
ley ; Birmingham ; Blackheath ; Burn- 
ham ; Bristol ; Brixton ; Bridgewater ; 
Bermondsey ; Bewdley ; Burslem. 

Cambridge ; Clapham; Chelmsford ; 
Coventry ; Colchester ; Cinque Ports ; 
Canterbury ; Charlestown ; Chorley ; 
Chippenham. 

Deal; Dover; Devonport; Dunbar ; 
Dunoon ; Devizes; Dundee ; Don- 
caster ; Lunse. 

Edinburgh ; Exeter ; East Lothian. 

Faversham ; Falmouth ; Folkestone. 

Gateshead ; Glasgow ; Gravesend ; Glou- 
cester ; Greenwich ; Greenock. 

Harrow; Helstone; Hull; Henley; 
Hornsey; Halifax; Huddersfield ; 
Handsworth ; Highgate ; Hythe ; Ha- 
milton ; Hanley. 

Ipswich ; Jedburgh. 

Kensington ; King’s Lynn; Kidder- 
minster. 


Aylesham ; 


London ; Lincoln; Liverpool; Leeds; - 


Lancaster; Leicester; Longton ; 
Louth; Loughton; Long Sutton ; 
Leith ; Loddon; Launceston; Ly- 
mington. 

Marylebone ; Malvern ; Margate ; Mans- 
field; Marlow; Maidstone; South 
Middlesex ; Manchester ; Maccles- 
field. 

Norwich ; Newport; Nottingham ; 
Newcastle-on-'Tyne ; Newcastle-un- 
der-Lyme. 

Oxford ; Oxford University. 

Penzance; Plymouth; Portsmouth ; 
Preston; Perth; Paisley; St. Pan- 
cras ; Poole; Pimlico ; Padstow. 

Ramsgate ; Redruth; Rochester ; Ret- 
ford ; Richmond ; Reading ; Ragley ; 
Rye. 

Salisbury ; Sheffield; Skipton ; Stour- 
bridge; Stowmarket; Sherborne ; 
Sheerness; Spalding; Sydenham ; 
Sudbury; Sandwich ; Swansea ; Stir- 
ling ; Stockton-on-Tees. 

Tain ; Tenbury ; Taunton ; Towcester ; 
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Tynemouth ; Truro ; Tunbridge ; Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Windsor ; Winchester ; Wisbeach ; Wol- 
verhampton ; Woolwich ; Whittlesea ; 
Weald of Kent ; Weston-super-Mare ; 
Witham ; Warrington ; Wellington ; 
Woodbridge; Warwick ; Wolverley ; 
Wells-next-the-Sea ; Wrexham ; West- 
minster. 

Yarmouth ; York. 


To attempt anything like a correct 
estimate of the number of volunteers 
enrolled in the above places would be 
premature ; inasmuch as some have had 
the start of others, and moderately sized 
towns act more readily, and with more 
unanimity, than the larger cities. Thus 
Leith, with 35,000 inhabitants, has 
raised more men than Manchester with 
350,000 ; but that is a mere question 
of time. Leith, we believe, has reached 
the highest proportion hitherto obtained 
in relation to the whole population ; 
namely, one per cent., or one volunteer 
out of every hundred of the inhabitants. 
That per-centage could be raised with- 
out the slightest inconvenience ; and, if 
it were general, it would give for Eng- 
land and Scotland 200,000 volunteers. 
Supposing, however, that one volunteer 
were obtained for every ten families, 
there might be on foot 400,000 armed 
men throughout the kingdom ; and if 
these men were properly trained to shoot, 
which is the essential part of the busi- 
ness, they would make short work of 
the largest army that could be conveyed 
in ships and landed upon the shore. 
Thorough military drill is, of course, of 
the highest importance in troops in- 
tended for attack,—in aggressive troops ; 
—but good shooting is the grand accom- 
plishment for defensive troops ;—to be 
able to bring down any man that can 
be clearly seen within range. The 
cotton bags of New Orleans have left 
a tradition upon that score, which shows 
what good shooting can do, and how 
easily soldiers may be made to drop by 
undrilled riflemen who thoroughly un- 
derstand the use of their weapon and 
can look steadily along the sights. No 
effort should be spared to teach the 


volunteers to shoot ; and for that pur- 
pose rifle-grounds and galleries are— 
next to the men and the arms—the 
items of most real importance. The 
drill, uniform, and amateur soldiering,— 
the “tricks and toggery,”—are excellent 
in their way ; but nothing can compen- 
sate for good shooting, which is the 
sine qué non, and prime accomplish- 
ment, of the rifle volunteer. A wooden- 
legged man, who could shoot in first- 
rate style, would do more real damage 
to the enemy—as a defensive soldier— 
than half-a-dozen of the stoutest and 
most active of the volunteers if they 
neglect that essential part of their edu- 
cation. Masses of troops may be broken, 
and when once broken are apt to con- 
sider themselves defeated ; but the rifle- 
man, whose main idea is to shoot well, 
is never defeated unless hit or taken 
prisoner. He may not be able to 
charge in line, or to storm a battery; 
but, if he can only shoot as he ought to 
shoot, he may have a wonderful knack 
for putting out the flashes on the other 
side. For defence, good shooting is the 
first requirement. 

But good shooting does not come to 
the young recruit as naturally as swim- 
ming to the young fish. He must learn 
it; and education can do wonders. It 
is within our knowledge that a rifle 
club, which has now been established 
nearly twenty years, took nearly ten 
years to discover what good shooti 
was, and how it could be stinlenl-adal 
the new members who joined at the end 
of the ten years made more progress in 
three months than the original members 
had done in twice as many years. So 
much for the proper start. A young 
rifleman properly started, with a good 
weapon, in good order, should shoot 
tolerably well in a single summer ; but 
the chances are that, if left to himself, 
he would never transcend mediocrity, 
unless endowed with a passion for the 
weapon and the most resolute perse- 
verance in overcoming all difficulties 
and defects. The great run of volun- 
teers should be taught, and practised, 
and made to shoot matches against each 
other. They must be moved by emulation 
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to excel in shooting; otherwise their 
education is totally incomplete. Any 
man may put on a blue jacket; but, 
unless he can hand, reef, and steer, he 
is not a seaman ; and any man can put 
on a uniform, but unless he can shoot 
he is no rifleman: and nothing but ball 
practice, and plenty of it,—and the 
measurement of every shot,—will make 
the rifleman what he ought to be. Try 
to make lads play cricket without the 
ball, and the attempt is absurd; but 
far more absurd is the attempt to make 
riflemen for the defence of the country, 
and to economize a few thousand pounds 
in the matter of ammunition. The suc- 
cess of the movement as a national 
system of defence, depends principally 
on the real amount of skill in shooting 
which the volunteers are found to attain. 
Two hundred thousand men who really 
could shoot would put out the flash of 
more foreigners than Great Britain is 
ever likely to see on this side of the 
water. And, what is probably of as 
much importance, they might so raise 
the military reputation of the country, 
that the preparations of continental Eu- 
rope would be regarded with wholesome 
indifference. Panic would no longer be 
possible. 

To show at how small an annual ex- 
pense the necessary practice and the 
necessary impetus might be afforded to 
the volunteers, we have only to consider 
that rifle clubs will shoot their very best 
for an honorary prize of very moderate 
value. It is not sufficient that the 
volunteer should shoot well when alone ; 
he must be brought up to the seratch, 
and made to shoot against others in the 
presence of a crowd, Many men can 
shoot aplondidly When alone, who in a 
match go astray altogether, They be- 
come unconsciously nervous,—sometimes 
consciously, but that is the rude ex- 
treme of nervousness—and they flinch 
from the trigger ; whereas, the thorough 
rifleman, the harder he is matched, lics 
still closer and closer to his work, and 
draws nearer and nearer to the centre. 
The close match in the presence of a 
crowd is the best preparation for the 
kind of shooting that would be needed 
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in war. Hurry, nervousness, and shake 
must be overcome by education ; and 
education can only be given where the 
trial is a real one. There ought to be 
great national matches like the Swiss 
matches, and these ought to be publicly 
authorized by the Government. The 
national recreation of the English people 
is horse-racing ; but latterly it has fallen 
into such abuses, that its abolition or 
restriction to two or three great courses 
would be a blessing to the country. 
What, then, should hinder that some- 
thing should be taken from the race and 
transferred to the rifle match? A very 
moderate sum judiciously bestowed, so 
as to bring out the enthusiasm of the 
shooters, would produce as keen a com- 
petition as ever was seen at Epsom, 
Doncaster, or Newmarket. One povnd 
sterling per man, overhead, would aban- 
dantly furnish the appropriate prizes, 
which might be silver cups, gold, silver, 
and bronze medals, prize rifles, ‘and re- 
volvers ; or such other articles as the 
general and local authorities might judge 
most appropriate. Queen’s cups would 
be shot for—ay, with as ardent resolu- 
tion as ever was embarked in the silk 
jacket with a pair of spurs on its heels, 
Woe betide the enemy who should come 
within range of the men who could win 
the Queen’s Rifle Cups! He would see 
little more of Merry England. 

Let us suppose, then, that each volun- 
teer had 500 rounds of ammunition 
annually; and that is not one cartridge 
too much, The first season he should 
have 1,000 ; but we shall say 500, At 
full price these would cost 2/, Probably 
the half of the volunteers would find 
their own ammunition ; but let us take 
the whole as national expenditure, One 
hundred thousand volunteors would then 
vost 200,0002 per annum for ammuni- 
tion, and say 100,000/, for prizes and 
expenses connected with matches, For 
300,0002. a year, 100,000 men might be 
trained to such accurate shooting, that 
nothing in the shape of man or horse 
could stand before them ; and, seeing 
that our army, which no longer can de- 
fend us, costs twenty times as much, 
the expenditure would produce a really 
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efficient force at a rate hitherto abso- 
lutely unknown. When the men clothe 
and feed themselves, the poorest and 
most fallacious economy is to restrict 
them in the precise point that would 
render them invincible. Grounds and 
galleries, however, are imperatively re- 
quired ; and we regret to see that so 
little of the volunteer attention has been 
directed to that part of the business, 
The ground should be 2,000 yards long, 
where not needed for artillery, in which 
case it would require to be longer ; the 
gallery—and every large town and city 
ought to establish these at once—should 
be 300 yards long, and so protected by 
a certain length of iron tubing to shoot 
through, that no shot could go astray. 
Seeing the difficulty that there is at 
present in procuring grounds of even 
200 yards in length, some may imagine 
that we pitch too long a range in saying 
2,000 yards, and that such grounds could 
not be got at all. That is a mistake. 
Grass land could be hired, or laid down 
on purpose, If we require to raise 
volunteers for national defence, we can 
surely afford ground for them to shoot 
on. If the grounds are not ready, let 
them be made. One of the most im- 
portant parts of modern rifle shooting 
is ranging the distance ; and, at least, 
twelve full and sufficient rifle grounds 
should be established: say three for 
London, and one each for Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Southampton, Exeter, and one or two 
other places. If the volunteer move- 
ment is worth anything, it is worth 
doing well; but it never can be done 
well without full-sized and sufficient 
grounds, ‘There is no difficulty in the 
way but want of will, There ia not a 
city in the kingdom that might not 
have a splendid ground if the local and 
government authorities took the matter 
seriously in hand, Grounds are as 
essential for riflemen as water is for 
ships. Our riflemen as yet are only on 


the stocks. 
Looking at the movement, however, 
in a more general way, we see two great 


wants that have still to be supplied. The 


volunteers are divided into riflemen, or 
infantry, and garrison artillerymen. That 
is well. The infantry form the solid 
centre of the movement, and the garri- 
son artillerymen might man coast-guns 
and take charge of forts under certain 
circumstances. But to complete the 
armament there is wanting a body of 
field artillerymen. Horse artillery, with 
light rifled guns, would not only be a 
favourite service, but a most useful one ; 
while heavier field-guns, movable from 
point to point of the coast, with the 
gunners in light wagons, would, of all 
the arms, be the most likely to be re- 
quired. Small vessels, in case of war, 
might naturally be expected to show 
themselves on the coast, and these, if 
touched at all from the shore, would 
most probably be reached by rifled guns 
carried to a point where there was no 
fort or battery established in perma- 
nency. We should thus have this or- 
ganization :— 

1. The rifle infantry. 

2. Garrison artillery. 

3. Field artillery, with men not 
mounted, but conveyed in suitable 
wagons. 

4. Horse artillery, with light guns 
and mounted men. This would be the 
favourite service of country gentlemen 
and farmers. Not to enlist the horses 
of England in the volunteer movement 
is a grand mistake ; and the flying ar- 
tillery is precisely the service that would 
best suit the fox-hunters. The yeo- 
manry are now of about as much use as 
Brown Bess ;—they are the Brown Besses 
of the volunteer service. 

5. Guides, who should know the 
locality and everything donnected with 
means and modes of conveyance, Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a hostile ship 
were to ground at low water anywhere 
on the coast within gun range; she 
might be floated off in an hour or two 
if let alone, And it should be the 
duty of the volunteers to take good 
care that she was not let alone. She 
should be well peppered in the mean- 


Aime ; and the difference of an hour in 


the arrival of the guns might make all 
the difference of seeing her blow up 





instead of float off and escape. The 
guides should know how to deliver the 
men and guns at any given spot in the 
shortest time ; and, in case of actual 
war, the artillery might properly be 
exercised at this work. We have our 
volunteers, and one of the great points: 
is to convert them into movable de- 
tachments. All the river ports should 
organize their forces with special regard 
to concentrating them on the probable 
point of attack. Fire is a bad neigh- 
bour for shipping, and it should be 
caught in time before it comes too 
near. 

And next comes the question of con- 
veyance. Britain not being a military 
country, little attention has been paid in 
it to the conveyance of troops. Any- 
thing less convenient than our present 
railway carriages could scarcely be put 
on a rail. The carriages should be 
higher, bigger, and more roomy, with 
rifle racks and knapsack shelves—for, 
although the volunteers have no knap- 
sacks, they would require something of 
the kind if called out for service ; and 
the railway carriages should be so con- 
structed as to afford the greatest amount 
of convenience in the space. A thorough 
sailor would design and fit a far better 
railway carriage than any now in use ; 
and would pack the muskets, haver- 
sacks, or knapsacks, infinitely better 
than a carriage builder or a soldier. 
Jack knows how to economize space, 
and he could embark and stow the men 
in the railway carriages with more judg- 
ment than any other man. This point 
is not without importance. Those who 
saw the troops on their way to Ireland 
in Smith O’Brien’s time, would perhaps 
confess that improvement was quite pos- 
sible in the art of moving troops and 
putting them on board railway carriages. 
If the crush should ever come, the rail- 
way service might show us another 
Crimea. A Prussian third-class car- 
riage, with abundance of doors, is the 
sort of thing wanted. In fact, our lug- 
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gage vans are really the best carriages 
we have for moving men quickly ; and 
if they had cross racks for the men to 
lean on, and windows, of course, they 
would do famously for shert distances. 
Proper carriages, however, ought to be 
constructed without delay. 

We must close for the present, but 
before doing so, we call attention to two 
practical points. First. Every rifle- 
shooter knows that he can make incom- 
parably better practice when he loads 
his gun as a sportsman, than he can 
make with the government ammunition. 
If the rifle is to be brought up to what 
it really can do, the hideous and false- 
principled bullet should be superseded. 
Secondly, If national defence is to be 
practically carried out, why not convert 
the old men-of-war into batteries for 
the rivers and ports, by hauling them 
ashore and banking them up with earth ¢ 
They would be the cheapest and best 
batteries we could have, and the artillery- 
men could not only be trained in them, 
but could live in them for a week or two, 
if necessary. They would have every- 
thing in position, and would cost no- 
thing but the expense of planting them. 
They would last, say, for twenty years ; 
and, even if they had to fight at short 
range, they would stand as well as ashipat 
sea, with the advantage that they would 
have a back door. Let Liverpool, Hull, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, and the other ports, 
candidly inquire into this matter. These 
would be the batteries for training the 
coast volunteers. 

Another point we may hint at— 
namely, the propriety of arming the 
artillery volunteers with revolvers. If 
a conflict, great or small, should ever 
take place on British soil, it must. be 
short, sharp, and decisive. The re- 
volver would vastly increase the power 
of defence, and skilful workmen who 
can handle tools could soon learn to 
handle revolvers. The revolver is the 
right weapon for artillerymen defending 
their position or their guns. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ST. AMBROSE BOAT-CLUB: ITS 
MINISTRY AND THEIR BUDGET. 


WE left our hero, a short time back, 
busily engaged on his dinner commons, 
and resolved forthwith to make great 
friends with Hardy. It never occurred 
to him that there could be the slightest 
difficulty in carrying out this resolve. 
After such a passage as they two had 
had together that afternoon, he felt that 
the usual outworks of acquaintanceship 
had been cleared at a bound, and looked 
upon Hardy already as an old friend to 
whom he could talk out his mind as 
freely as he had been used to do to his 
old tutor at school, or to Arthur. More- 
over, as there were already several things 
in his head which he was anxious to 
ventilate, he was all the more pleased that 
chance had thrown him across a man of 
so much older standing than himself, 
and one to whom he instinctively felt 
that he could look up. 

Accordingly, after grace had been said, 
and he saw that Hardy had not finished 
his dinner, but sat down again when the 
fellows had left the Hall, he strolled out, 
meaning to wait for his victim outside, 
and seize upon him then and there ; so he 
stopped on the steps outside the hall- 
door, and, to pass the time, joined himself 
to one or two other men with whom he 
had a speaking acquaintance, who were 
also hanging about. While they were 
talking, Hardy came out of Hall, and 
Tom turned and stepped forward, mean- 
ing to speak to him ; when, to his utter 
discomfiture, the other walked quickly 
away, looking straight before him, and 
without showing, by look or gesture, 
that he was conscious of our hero’s 
existence, or had ever seen him before 
in his life. 

Tom was so taken aback that he made 
no effort to follow. He just glanced at 


his companions to see whether they had 
noticed the occurrence, and was glad to 
see that they had not (being deep in the 
discussion of the merits of a new hunter 
of Simmons’s, which one of them had 
been riding) ; so he walked away by him- 
self to consider what it could mean. 
But the more he puzzled about it, the 
less could he understand it. Surely, he 
thought, Hardy must have seen me; 
and yet, if he had, why did he not 
recognise me? My cap and gown can’t 
be such a disguise as all that. But 
common decency must have led him to 
ask whether I was any the worse for 
my ducking, if he knew me. 

He scouted the notion, which sug- 
gested itself once or twice, that Hardy 
meant to cut him; and so, not being 
able to come to any reasonable conclu- 
sion, suddenly bethought him that he 
was asked to a wine-party ; and, putting 
his speculations aside for the moment, 
with the full intention nevertheless of 
clearing up the mystery as soon as 
possible, he betook himself to the rooms 
of his entertainer. 

They were fair-sized rooms in the 
second quadrangle, furnished plainly 
but well, so far as Tom could judge ; but, 
as they were now laid out for the wine- 
party, they had lost all individual cha- 
racter for the time. Every one of us I 
suppose is fond of studying the rooms, 
chambers, dens in short, of whatever 
sort they may be, of our friends and 
acquaintance—at least, I know that I 
myself like to see what sort of a chair a 
man sits in, where he puts it, what books 
lie or stand on the shelves nearest his 
hand, what the objects are which he 
keeps most familiarly before him, in 
that particular nook of the earth’s sur- 
face in which he is most at home, where 
he pulls off his coat, collar, and boots, 
and gets into an old easy shooting- 
jacket, and his broadest slippers. Fine 
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houses and fine rooms have no attraction 
whatever, I should think, for most men, 
and those who have the finest drawing- 
rooms are probably the most bored by 
them ; but the den of a man you like, or 
are disposed to like, has the strongest and 
strangest attraction for you. However, as 
I was saying, an Oxford undergraduate’s 
room, set out for a wine-party, can tell 
younothing. All the characteristics are 
shoved away into the background, and 
there is nothing to be seen but a long 
mahogany set out with bottles, glasses, 
and dessert. In the present instance 
the preparations for festivity were pretty 
much what they ought to be: good 
sound port and sherry, biscuits, and a 
_ or two of nuts and dried fruits. 

e host, who sat at the head of the 
board, was one of the mainstays of the 
College boat-club. He was treasurer of 
the club, and also a sort of boating- 
nurse, who looked-up and trained the 
young oars, and in this capacity had 
been in command of the freshmen’s four- 
oar, in which Tom had been learning 
his rudiments. He was a heavy, burly 
man, naturally awkward in his move- 


ments, but gifted with a sort of steady 
dogged enthusiasm, and by dint of hard 
and constant training had made himself 
into a most useful oar, fit for any place 


in the middle of the boat. In the two 
years of his residence he had pulled 
down to Sandford every day except 
Sundays, and much farther whenever 
he could get anybody to accompany him. 
He was the most good-natured man in 
the world, very badly dressed, very short- 
sighted, and called everybody “old fel- 
low.” His name was simple Smith, gene- 
rally known as Diogenes Smith, from an 
eccentric habit which he had of making 
an easy chair of his hip-bath. Malicious 
acquaintance declared that when Smith 
first came up, and, having paid the 
valuation for the furniture in his rooms, 
came to inspect the same, the tub in 
question had been left by chance in the 
sitting-room, and that Smith, not having 
the faintest idea of its proper use, had by 
the exercise of his natural reason come 
to the conclusion that it could only be 
meant for a man to sit in, and so 


had kept it in his sitting-room, and 
taken to it as an arm-chair. This I 
have reason to believe was a libel. 
Certain it is, however, that in his first 
term he was discovered sitting solemnly 
in his tub, by his fire-side, with his 
spectacles on, playing the flute—the 
only other recreation besides boating in 
which he indulged ; and no amount of 
quizzing could get him out of the habit. 
When alone, or with only one or two 
friends in his room, he still occupied 
the tub; and declared that it was the 
most perfect of seats hitherto invented, 
and, above all, adapted for the recreation 
of a boating-man, to whom cushioned 
seats should be an abomination. He 
was naturally a very hospitable man, 
and on this night was particularly 
anxious to make his rooms pleasant to 
all comers, as it was a sort of opening of 
the boating season. This wine of his was 
a business matter, in fact, to which Dio- 
genes had invited officially, as treasurer 
of the boat-club, every man who had 
ever shown the least tendency to pull- 
ing,—many with whom he had scarcely 
a nodding acquaintance. For Miller, 
the coxswain, had come up at last. He 
had taken his B.A. degree in the Mi- 
chaelmas term, and had been very near 
starting for a tour in the East. Upon 
turning the matter over in his mind, 
however, Miller had come to the con- 
clusion that Palestine, and Egypt, and 
Greece could not run away, but that, 
unless he was there to keep matters 
going, the St. Ambrose boat would lose 
the best chance it was ever likely to 
have of getting to the head of the river ; 
so he had patriotically resolved to re- 
side till June, read divinity, and coach 
the racing crew; and had written to 
Diogenes to call together the whole 
boating interest of the College, that they 
might set to work at once in good earnest. 
Tom, and the three or four other fresh- 
men present, were duly presented to 
Miller as they came in, who looked 
them over as the colonel of a crack 
regiment might look over horses at 
Horncastle-fair, with a single eye to their 
bone and muscle, and how much work 
might be got out of them. They then 
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gathered towards the lower end of the 
long table, and surveyed the celebrities 
at the upper end with much respect. 
Miller, the ¢oxswain, sat on the host’s 
right hand,—a slight, resolute, fiery 
little man, with curly black hair. He 
was peculiarly qualified by nature for 
the task which he had set himself; and 
it takes no mean qualities to keep a 
boat’s crew well together and in order. 
Perhaps he erred a little on the side of 
over-strictness and severity; and he 
certainly would have been more popular 
had his manner been a thought more 
courteous ; but the men who rebelled 
most against his tyranny grumblingly 
confessed that he was a first-rate cox- 
swain. 

A very different man was the captain 
of the boat, who sat opposite to Miller ; 
altogether, a noble specimen of a very 
noble type of our countrymen. Tall 
and strong of body; courageous and 
even-tempered ; tolerant of all men; 
sparing of speech, but ready in action ; 
a thoroughly well-balanced, modest, 
quiet Englishman ;—one of those who 
do a good stroke of the work of the 
country without getting much credit for 
it, or ever becoming aware of the fact ; 
for the last thing such men understand 
is how to blow their own trumpets. 
He was perhaps too easy for the captain 
of St. Ambrose’s beat-club; at any 
rate, Miller was always telling him sd; 
but, if he was not strict enough with 
others, he never spared himself, and 
was as good as three men in the boat 
at a pinch. 

But if I venture on more introduc- 
tions, my readers will get bewildered ; so 
I must close the list, much as I should 
like to make them known to “fortis 
Gyas fortisque Cloanthus,” who sat 
round the chiefs, laughing and consult- 
ing, and speculating on the chances of 
the coming races. No; stay, there is 
one other man they must make room for. 
Here he comes, rather late, in a very 
glossy hat, the only man in the room 
not in cap and gown. He walks up and 
takes his place by the side of the host 
as a matter of course ; a handsome, pale 
man with a dark, quick eye, conscious 


that he draws attention wherever he goes, 
and apparently of opinion that it is his 
right. 

“Who is that who has just come in 
in beaver?” said Tom, touching the man 
next to him. 

“Oh, don’t you know ? that’s Blake ; 
he’s the most wonderful fellow in Ox- 
ford,” answered his neighbour. 

“ How do you mean ¢” said Tom. 

“Why, he can do everything better 
than almost anybody, and without any 
trouble at all. Miller was obliged to 
have him in the boat last year, though 
he never trained a bit. Then he’s in 
the eleven, and is a wonderful rider, and 
tennis-player, and shot.” 

“ Ay, and he’s so awfully clever with 
it all,” joined in the man on the other 
side. “He'll be a safe first, though I 
don’t believe he reads more than you or 
I. He can write songs, too, as fast as you 
can talk nearly, and sings them wonder- 
fully.” 

“Ts he of our College, then ?” 

“Yes, of course, or he couldn’t have 
been in our boat last year.” 

“ But I don’t think I ever saw him 
in chapel or hall.” 

“No, I daresay not. He hardly ever 
goes to either, and yet he manages never 
to get hauled up much, no one knows 
how. He never gets up now till the 
afternoon, and sits up nearly all night 
playing cards with the fastest fellows, 
or going round singing glees at three or 
four in the morning.” 

Tom sipped his port and looked 
with great interest at the admirable 
Crichton of St. Ambrose’s ; and, after 
watching him a few minutes, said in a 
low voice to his neighbour,— 

“How wretched he looks; I never 
saw a sadder face.” 

Poor Blake! one can’t help calling 
him “ poor,” although he himself would 
have winced at it more than at any 
other name you could have called him. 
\ou might have admired, feared, or 
wondered at him, and he would have 
been pleased ; the object of his life was 


‘to raise such feelings in his neighbours ; 


but pity was the last which he would 
have liked to excite. 
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He was indeed a wonderfully gifted 
fellow, full of all sorts of energy and 
talent, and power and tenderness ; and 
yet, as his face told only too truly to 
any one who watched him when he was 
exerting himself in society, one of the 
most wretched men in the College. He 
had a passion for suceess,—for beating 
everybody else in whatever he took in 
hand, and that, too, without seeming to 
make any great effort himself. The 
doing a thing well and thoroughly gave 
him no satisfaction unless he could feel 
that he was doing it better and more 
easily than A, B, or C, and that they 
felt and acknowledged this. He had had 
his full swing of success for two years, 
and now the Nemesis was coming. 

For, although not an extravagant man, 
many of the pursuits in which he had 
eclipsed all rivals were far beyond the 
means of any but a rich one, and Blake 
was not rich. He had a fair allowance, 
but by the end of his first year 
was considerably in debt, and, at the 
time we are speaking of, the whole 
pack of Oxford tradesmen into whose 
books he had got (having smelt out 


the leanness of his expectations), were 
upon him, besieging him for pay- 


ment. This miserable and constant 
annoyance was wearing his soul out. 
This was the reason why his oak was 
sported, and he was never seen till the 
afternoons, and turned night into day. 
He was too proud to come to any under- 
standing with his persecutors, even had 
it been possible ; and now, at his sorest 
need, his whole scheme of life ‘was 
failing him ; his love of success was 
turning into ashes in his mouth ; he 
felt much more disgust than pleasure 
at his triumphs over other men, and 
yet the habit of striving for such 
successes, notwithstanding its irksome- 
ness, was too strong to be resisted. 

Poor Blake! he was living on from 
hand to mouth, flashing out with all his 
old brilliancy and power, and forcing 
himself to take the lead in whatever 
company he might be; but utterly 
lonely and depressed when by himself— 
reading feverishly in secret, in a des- 
perate effort to retrieve all by high 


honours and a fellowship. As Tom 
said to his neighbour, there was no 
sadder face than his to be seen in 
Oxford. 

And yet at this very wine-party he 
was the life of everything, as he sat 
up there between Diogenes—whom he 
kept in a constant sort of mild epileptic 
fit, from laughter, and wine going the 
wrong way (for whenever Diogenes 
raised his glass Blake shot him with 
some joke)—and the Captain, who 
watched him with the most undisguised 
admiration. A singular contrast, the 
two men! Miller, though Blake was 
the torment of his life, relaxed after 
the first quarter of an hour; and our 
hero, by the same time, gave himself 
credit for being a much greater ass than 
he was, for having ever thought Blake’s 
face a sad one. - 

When the room was quite full, and 
enough wine had been drunk to open 
the hearts of the guests, Diogenes rose 
on a signal from Miller, and opened the 
budget. The financial statement was a 
satisfactory one; the club was almost 
free of debt; and, comparing their 
positions with that of other colleges, 
Diogenes advised that they might fairly 
burden themselves a little more, and 
then, if they would stand a whip of five 
shillings a man, they might have a new 
boat, which he believed they all would 
agree had become necessary. Miller 
supported the new boat in a pungent 
little speech ; and the Captain, when 
appealed to, nodded and said he thought 
they must have one. So the small 
supplies and the large addition to the 
club debt were voted unanimously, and 
the Captain, Miller, and Blake, who 
had many notions as to the flooring 
lines and keel of a racing boat, were 
appointed to order and superintend the 
building. 

Soon afterwards, coffee came in and 
cigars were lighted; a large section of 
the party went off to play pool, others 
to stroll about the streets, others to 
whist; a few, let us hope, to their own 
rooms to read; but these latter were 
a sadly small minority even in the 
quietest of St. Ambrose parties. 























Tom, who was fascinated by the 
heroes at the head of the table, sat 
steadily on, sidling up towards them 
as the intermediate places became 
vacant, and at last attained the next 
chair but one to the Captain, where 
for the time he sat in perfect bliss. 
Blake and Miller were telling boating 
stories of the Henley and Thames re- 
gattas, the latter of which had been 
lately started with great éclat; and 
from these great yearly events, and the 
deeds of prowess done thereat, the talk 
came gradually round to the next 
races. 

“ Now, Captain,” said Miller suddenly, 
“have you thought yet whom we are to 
try in the crew this year?” 

No, ’pon my honour I haven't,” 
said the Captain, “I’m reading, and 
have no time to spare. Besides, after 
all, there’s lots of time to think about 
it. Here, we’re only half through Lent 
term, and the races don’t begin till the 
end of Easter term.” 

“It won’t do,” said Miller, “we must 
get the crew together this term.” 

“Well, you and Smith put your 
heads together and manage it,” said the 
Captain. “I will go down any day, and 
as often as you like, at two o'clock.” 

“Let's see,” said Miller to Smith, 
“how many of the old crew have we 
left ?” 

“ Five, counting Blake,” 
Diogenes. 

“ Counting me! well, that’s cool,” 
laughed Blake ; “you old tub-haunting 
flute-player, why am I not to be 
counted ?” 

“ You never will train, you see 
Diogenes. 

“Smith is quite right,” said Miller ; 
“there’s no counting on you, Blake. 
Now, be a good fellow, and promise to 
be regular this year.” 

“Tl promise to do my work in a 
race, which is more than some of your 
best-trained men will do,” said Blake, 
rather piqued. 

“Well, you know what I think on 
the subject,” said Miller ; “ but whom 
have we got for the other three places?” 
“ There’s Drysdale would do,” said 


answered 


.” said 
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Diogenes ; “I heard he was a capital 
oar at Eton ; and so, though I don’t 
know him, I managed to get him once 
down last term. He would do famously 
for No. 2, or No. 3 if he would pull.” 

“Do you think he will, Blake? You 
know him, I suppose,” said Miller. 

“ Yes, I know him well enough,” said 
Blake ; and, shrugging his shoulders, 
added, “I don’t think you will get him 
to train much.” 

“Well, we must try,” 
“ Now, who else is there ?” 

Smith went through four or five 
names, at each of which Miller shook 
his head. 

“ Any promising freshmen?” said he 
at last. 

“ None better than Brown here,” said 
Smith ; “I think he'll do well, if he 
will only work, and stand being 
coached.” 

“Have you ever pulled much ?” said 
Miller. 

“No,” said Tom, “ never till this last 
month—-since I’ve been up here.” 

“ All the better,” said Miller ; “now, 
Captain, you hear; we may probably 
have to go in with three new hands ; 
they must get into your stroke this 
term, or we shall be nowhere.” 

“Very well,” said the Captain ; “ I'll 
give from two till five any days you 
like.” 

“And now let’s go and have one 
pool,” said Blake, getting up. ‘Come, 
Captain, just one little pool after all this 
business.” 

Diogenes insisted on staying to play 
his flute ; Miller was engaged ; but the 
Captain, with a little coaxing, was led 
away by Blake, and good-naturedly 
asked Tom to accompany them, when 
he saw that he was looking as if he 
would like it. So the three went off 
to the billiard-rooms ; Tom in such 
spirits at the chance of his being tried 
in the crew, that he hardly noticed the 
exceedingly bad exchange which he had 
involuntarily made of his new cap. and 
gown for a third-year cap with the 
‘board broken into several pieces, and a 
fusty old gown which had been about 
college probably for ten generations. I 


said Miller. 
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wonder whether undergraduate morality 
has improved in this matter of stealing 
caps and gowns as much as I believe it 
has in other matters since my time. 
They found the St. Ambrose pool- 
room full of the fast set; and Tom 
enjoyed his game much, though his 
three lives were soon disposed of. The 
Captain and Blake were the last lives 
on the board, and divided the pool at 
Blake’s suggestion. He had scarcely 
nerve for playing out a single-handed 
match with such an iron-nerved, steady 
piece of humanity as the Captain, 
though he was the more brilliant player 
of the two. The party then broke up, 
and Tom returned to his rooms ; and, 
when he was by himself again, his 
thoughts recurred to Hardy. How 
odd, he thought, that they never men- 
tioned him for the boat! Could he 
have done anything to be ashamed of ? 
How was it that nobody seemed to 
know him, and he to know nobody ? 
Most readers, I doubt not, will think 
our hero very green for being puzzled at 
so simple a matter; and, no doubt, the 
steps in the social scale in England 
are very clearly marked out, and we all 
come to the appreciation of the gra- 
dations sooner or later. But our hero’s 
previous education must be taken into 
consideration. He had not been in- 
structed at home to worship mere con- 
ventional distinctions of rank or wealth, 
and had gone to a school which was not 
frequented by persons of rank, and 
where no one knew whether a boy was 
heir to a principality or would have to 
fight his own way in the world. So he 
was rather taken by surprise at what he 
found to be .the state of things at St. 
Ambrose’s, and didn’t easily realize it. 


CHAPTER V. 
HARDY, THE SERVITOR. 


Tr was not long before Tom had effected 
his object in part. That is to say, he 
had caught Hardy several times in the 
Quadrangle coming out of Lecture, 
Hall, or Chapel, and had fastened him- 
self upon him ; often walking with him 
even up to the door of his rooms. But 
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there matters ended. Hardy was very 
civil and gentlemanly ; he even seemed 
pleased with the volunteered companion- 
ship ; but there was undoubtedly a cool- 
ness about him which Tomcould not make 
out. But,as he only liked Hardy more, 
the more he saw of him, he very soon 
made up his mind to break ground him- 
self, and to make a dash at any rate for 
something more than a mere speaking 
acquaintance. 

One evening he had as usual walked 
from Hall with Hardy up to his door, 
where they stopped a moment talking, 
and then Hardy, half-opening the door, 
said, “Well, good-night ; perhaps we 
shall meet on the river to-morrow,” 
and was going in, when Tom, looking 
him in the face, blurted out, “I say, 
Hardy, I wish you’d let me come in and 
sit with you a bit.” 

“T never ask a man of our college 
into my rooms,” answered the other, 
“but come in by all means if you like ;” 
and so they entered. 

The room was the worst, both in 
situation and furniture, which Tom had 
yet seen. It was on the ground floor, 
with only one window, which looked out 
into a back yard, where were the offices 
of the college. All day, and up to nine 
o'clock at night, the yard and offices 
were filled with scouts; boys cleaning 
boots and knives ; bed-makers emptying 
slops and tattling scandal ; scullions peel- 
ing potatoes and listening; and the 
butchers’ and green-grocers’ men who 
supplied the college, and loitered about 
to gossip and get a taste of the college— 
all before going about their business. 
The room was large, but low and close, 
and the floor uneven. The furniture 
did not add to the cheerfulness of the 
apartment. It consisted of one large 
table in the middle, covered with an old 
chequered table-cloth, andan Oxford table 
near the window, on which lay half-a- 
dozen books with writing materials. A 
couple of plain Windsor chairs occupied 
the two sides of the fireplace, and half- 
a-dozen common wooden chairs stood 
against the opposite wall, three on each 
side of a pretty-well-filled book-case ; 
while an old rickety sofa, covered with 
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soiled chintz, leaned against the wall 
which fronted the window, as if to rest 
its lame leg. The carpet and rug were 
dingy, and decidedly the worse for wear ; 
and the college had evidently neglected 
to paper the room or whitewash the 
ceiling for several generations. On the 
mantelpiece reposed a few long clay 
pipes and a brown earthenware receptacle 
for tobacco, together with a japanned 
tin case, shaped like a figure of eight, 
the use of which puzzled Tom exceed- 
ingly. One modestly-framed drawing 
of a 10-gun brig hung above, and at the 
side of the fireplace a sword and belt. 
All this Tom had time to remark by the 
light of the fire, which was burning 
brightly, while his host produced a 
couple of brass candlesticks from his 
cupboard and lighted up, and drew the 
curtain before his window. Then Tom 
instinctively left off taking his notes, for 
fear of hurting the other’s feelings (just 
as he would have gone on doing so, and 
making remarks on everything, had the 
rooms been models of taste and comfort), 
and throwing his cap and gown on the 
sofa, sat down on one of the Windsor 
chairs. 

“What a jolly chair,’ said he; 
“where do you get them? I should 
like to buy one.” 

“Yes, they’re comfortable enough,” 
said Hardy, “ but the reason I have them 
is that they’re the cheapest arm-chairs 
one can get; I like an arm-chair, and 
can’t afford to have any other than 
these.” 

Tom dropped the subject of the chairs 
at once, following his instinct again, 
which, sad to say, was already teaching 
him that poverty is a disgrace to a 
Briton, and that, until you know a man 
thoroughly, you must always seem to 
assume that he is the owner of unlimited 
ready money. Somehow or another he 
began to feel embarrassed, and couldn’t 
think of anything to say, as his host 
took down the pipes and tobacco from 
the mantelpiece, and placed them on 
the table. However, anything was 
better than silence; so he began again. 

“ Very good-sized rooms yours seem,” 
said he, taking up a pipe mechanically. 
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“ Big enough, for the matter of that,” 
answered the other, “ but very dark and 
noisy in the day-time.” 

“So I should think,” said Tom; “do 
you know, I’d sooner now have my 
freshman’s rooms up in the garrets. I 
wonder you don’t change.” 

“T get these for nothing,” said his 
host, putting his long clay to the candle, 
and puffing out volumes of smoke. Tom 
was stumped again, and felt more and 
more unequal to the situation—so began 
filling his pipe in silence. The first 
whiff made him cough, as he wasn’t 
used to the fragrant weed in this shape. 

“T’m afraid you don’t smoke tobacco,” 
said his host from behind his own cloud ; 
“shall I go out and fetch youacigar? I 
don’t smoke them myself ; I can’t afford 
it.” 

“No, thank you,” said Tom, blushing 
for shame, as if he had come there only 
to insult his host, and wishing himself 
heartily out of it, “I’ve got my case 
here ; and. the fact is I will smoke a 
cigar if you'll allow me, for I’m not up 
to pipes yet. I wish you'd take some,” 
he went on, emptying his cigars on to 
the table. 

“ Thank’ee,” replied his host, “I pre- 
fer a pipe. And now what will you 
have to drink? I don’t keep wine, but 
I can get a bottle of anything you like 
from the common room. That's one of 
our privileges,’—he gave a grim chuckle 
as he emphasised the word “ our,” 

“Who on earth are we?” thought 
Tom; “servitors, I suppose,” for he 
knew already that undergraduates in 
general could not get wine from the 
college cellars. 

“T don’t care a straw about wine,” 
said he, feeling very hot about the ears ; 
“a glass of beer, or anything you have 
here—or tea.” 

“Well, I can give you a pretty good 
glass of whiskey,” said his host, going 
to the cupboard, and producing a black 
bottle, two tumblers of different sizes, 
some little wooden toddy ladles, and 
sugar in an old cracked glass. 

Tom vowed that, if there was one 
thing in the world he liked more than 
another, it was whiskey; and began 
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measuring out the liquor carefully into 
his tumbler, and rolling it round between 
his eye and the candle, and smelling it, 
to show what a treat it was to him; 
while his host put the kettle on the fire, 
to ascertain that it was quite boiling, 
and then, as it spluttered and fizzed, 
filled up the two tumblers, and restored 
it to its place on the hob. 

Tom swallowed some of the mixture, 
which nearly made him cough again — for, 
though it was very good, it was also very 
potent ; however, by an effort he man- 
aged to swallow his cough ; he would 
about as soon have lost a little finger as 
let it out. Then, to his great relief, his 
host took the pipe from his lips, and 
inquired, “ How do you like Oxford ?” 

“T hardly know yet,” said Tom; 
“the first few days I was delighted with 
going about and seeing the buildings, 
and finding out who had lived in each of 
the old colleges, and pottering about in 
the Bodleian, and fancying I should like 
to be a great scholar. Then I met 
several old school-fellows going about, 
who are up at other colleges, and went 
to their rooms and talked over old times. 
But none of my very intimate friends 
are up yet, and unless you care very 
much about a man already, you don’t 
seem to be likely to get intimate with 
him up here, unless he is at your own 
college.” 

He paused, as if expecting an answer. 

“T daresay not,” said Hardy ; “but I 
never was at a public school, unluckily, 
and so am no judge.” 

“Well, then, as to the college life,” 
went on Tom, “it’s all very well as far as 
it goes. There’s plenty of liberty, and 
good food. And the men seem nice 
fellows—many of them at least, as far 
as I can judge. But I can’t say that I 
like it as much as I liked our school 
life.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Hardy. 
“Why not?” 

“Oh! I hardly know,” said Tom, 
laughing ; “I don’t seem as if I had 
anything to do here; that’s one reason, I 
think. And then, you see, at Rugby I 
was rather a great man. There one had 
@ share in the ruling of 300 boys, and a 


good deal of responsibility. But here 
one has only just to take care of oneself, 
and keep out of scrapes; and that’s what 
I never could do. What do you think 
a fellow ought to do now up here?” 

“Oh, I don’t see much difficulty in 
that,” said his host, smiling; “get up 
your lectures well, to begin with.” 

“But my lectures are a farce,” said 
Tom ; “I’ve done all the books over 
and over again. They don’t take me an 
hour a day to get up.” 

_ “Well, then, set to work reading 
something regularly—reading for your 
degree, for instance.” 

“Oh, hang it! I can’t look so far for- 
ward as that ; I sha’n’t be going up for 
three years.” 

“You can’t begin too early. You 
might go and talk to your college-tutor 
about it.” 

“So I did,” said Tom; “at least I 
meant to do it. For he asked me and 
two other freshmen to breakfast the 
other morning, and I was going to open 
out to him. But when I got there I 
was quite shut up. He never looked 
one of us in the face, and talked in set 
sentences, and was cold, and formal, and 
condescending. The only bit of advice 
he gave us was to have nothing to do 
with boating—just the one thing which 
I feel a real interest in. I couldn’t get 
out a word of what I wanted to say.” 

“It is unlucky, certainly, that our 
present tutors take so little interest in 
anything which the men care about. 
But it is more from shyness than any- 
thing else, that manner which you 
noticed. You may be sure that he was 
more wretched and embarrassed than 
any of you.” 

“Well, but now I should really like 
to know what you did yourself,” said 
Tom ; “you are the only man of much 
older standing than myself whom I 
know at all yet—I mean I don’t know 
anybody else well enough to talk about 
this sort of thing to them. What did 
you do now, besides learning to pull, in 
your first year?” 

“*T had learnt to pull before I came 
up here,” said Hardy. “TI really hardly 
remember what I did besides read. You 
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see, I came up with a definite purpose of 

i My father was very anxious 
that I should be a good scholar. Then 
my position in the college and my 
poverty naturally kept me out of many 
things which other men do.” 

Tom flushed again at the ugly word, 
but not so much as at first. Hardy 
couldn’t mind the subject, or he would 
never be forcing it up at every turn, he 
thought. 

“You wouldn’t think it,” he began 
again, harping on the same string, “ but 
I can hardly tell you how I miss the 
sort of responsibility I was talking to 
you about. I have no doubt I shall get 
the vacuum filled up before long, but 
for the life of me I can’t see how yet.” 

You will be a very lucky fellow if 
you don’t find it quite as much as you 
can do to keep yourself in order up 
here. It is about the toughest part of a 
man’s life, I do believe, the time he has 
to spend here. My university life has 
been so different altogether from what 
yours will be, that my experience isn’t 
likely to benefit you.” 

“T wish you would try me, though,” 
said Tom; “you don’t know what a 
teachable sort of fellow I am, if any 
body will take me the right way. You 
taught me to scull, you know; or at 
least put me in the way to learn. But 
seulling, and rowing, and cricket, and 
all the rest of it, with such reading as I 
am likely to do, won’t be enough. I 
feel sure of that already.” 

“T don’t think it will,” said Hardy. 
“No amount of physical or mental work 
will fill the vacuum you were talking of 
just now. It is the empty house swept 
and garnished, which the boy might 
have had glimpses of, but the man finds 
yawning within him, and which must be 
filled somehow. It’s a pretty good three 
years’ work to learn how to keep the 
devils out of it, more or less, by the 
time you take your degree. At least I 
have found it so.” 

Hardy rose and took a turn or two up 
and down his room. He was astonished 


at finding himself talking so unreservedly - 


to one of whom he knew so little, and 
half-wished the words recalled. He lived 
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much alone, and thought himself morbid 
and too self-conscious ; why should he 
be filling a youngster’s head with puz- 
zles? How did he know that they were 
thinking of the same thing ? 

But the spoken word cannot be re- 
called ; it must go on its way for good or 
evil; and this one set the hearer staring 
into the ashes, and putting many things 
together in his head. 

It was some minutes before he broke 
silence, but at last he gathered up his 
thoughts, and said, “Well, I hope I 
sha’n’t shirk when the time comes. You 
don’t think a fellow need shut himself 
up though? I’m sure I shouldn’t be 
any the better for that.” 

“No, I don’t think you would,” said 
Hardy. . 

“Because, you see,” Tom went on, 
waxing bolder and more confidential,, 
“if I were to take to moping by myself, 
I shouldn’t read as you or any sensible. 
fellow would do; I know that well 
enough. I should just begin, sitting 
with my legs up on the mantel-piece, 
and looking into my own inside. I see 
you are laughing, but you know what I 
mean, don’t you now?” 

“Yes; staring into the vacuum you 
were talking of just now; it all comes 
back to that,” said Hardy. 

“Well, perhaps it does,” said Tom; 
“and I don’t believe it does a fellow a bit 
of good to be thinking about himself 
and his own doings.” 

“Only he can’t help himself,” said 
Hardy. ‘Let him throw himself, as he 
will, into all that is going on up here, 
after all he must be alone for a great 
part of his time—all night at any rate— 
and when he gets his oak sported, it’s all 
up with him. He must be looking morc 
or less into his own inside, as you call 
“a” 

“Then I hope he won’t find it as 
ugly a business as I do. If he does, 
I’m sure he can’t be worse employed.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Hardy; 
“he can’t learn anything worth learning 
in any other way.” 

“Oh, I like that!” said Tom ; “ it’s 
worth learning how to play tennis, 
and how to speak the truth. You can’t 
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learn either by thinking about yourself 
ever so much.” 

“You must know the truth before 
you can speak it,” said Hardy. 

“So you always do in plenty of 
time.” 

“ How?” said Hardy. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tom; “ by 
a sort of instinct, I suppose. I never in 
my life felt any doubt about what I 
ought to say or do; did you?” 

“Well, yours is a good, comfortable, 
working belief, at any rate,” said Hardy, 
smiling ; “and I shouid advise you to 
hold on to it as long as you can.” 

“But you don’t think I can for very 
long, eh ?” 

“No: but men are very different. 
There’s no saying. If you were going 
to get out of the self-dissecting business 
altogether though, why should you have 
brought the subject up at all to-night? 
It looks awkward for you, doesn’t it ?” 

Tom began to feel rather forlorn at 
this sugzestion, and probably betrayed it 
in his face, for Hardy changed the sub- 
ject suddenly. 

“How do you get on in the boat? 
I saw you going down to-day, ,and 
thought the time much better.” 

Tom felt greatly relieved, as he was 
beginning to find himself in rather deep 
water: so he rushed into boating with 
great zest, and the two chatted on very 
pleasantly on that and other like 
matters, of little interest to the general 
reader. 

The college clock struck during a 
pause in their talk, and Tom looked at 
his watch. 

“Fight o'clock, I declare,” he said; 
“why I must have been here more than 
two hours. I’m-afraid, now, you have 
been wanting to work, and I have kept 
you from it with my talk.” 

“No, it’s Saturday night. Besides, 
IT don’t get much society that I care 
about, and so I enjoy it all the more. 
Won't you stop and have some tea?” 

Tom gladly consented, and his host 
produced a somewhat dilapidated set of 
crockery, and proceeded to brew the drink 
least appreciated at St. Ambrose’s. Tom 
watched him in silence, much exercised 


in his mind as to what manner of man he 
had fallen upon ; very much astonished 
at himself for having opened out so 
freely, and feeling a strange desire to 
know more of Hardy, not unmixed with a 
sort of nervousness as to how he was to 
accomplish it. 

When Hardy sat down again and 
began pouring out the tea, curiosity 
overcame, and he opened with— 

“So you read most nights after 
Hall ?” 

“Yes, for two or three hours ; longer, 
when I am in a good humour.” 

“ What, all by yourself?” 

“Generally ; but once or twice a 
week Grant comes in to compare 
notes. Do you know him?” 

“No; at least he hasn’t called on 
me. I have just spoken to him.” 

“He is a very quiet fellow, and 
I daresay doesn’t call on any man unless 
he knew something of him before.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Never,” said Hardy, shortly; and 
added after a short pause, “very few 
men would thank me if I did; most 
would think it impertinent, and I’m too 
proud to risk that.” 

Tom was on the point of asking, 
why? but the uncomfortable feeling 
which he had nearly lost came back on 
him. 

““T suppose one very soon gets tired 
of the wine and supper-party life, though 
I own I find it pleasant enough now.” 

“T have never been tried,” said 
Hardy; “servitors are not troubled 
with that kind of thing. If they were, 
I wouldn’t go unless I could return 
them, and that I can’t afford.” 

“There he goes again,” thought Tom ; 
“why will he be throwing that old story 
in my face over and over again? he can’t 
think I care about his poverty ; I won’t 
change the subject this time, at any 
rate.” And so he said : 

“ You don’t mean to say that it makes 
any real difference to a man in society 
up here, whether he is poor or rich ; 
I mean, of course, if he is a gentleman 
and a good fellow ?” 

“Yes, it does—the very greatest 
possible. But don’t take my word for 
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it. Keep your eyes open and judge 
for yourself; I daresay I’m prejudiced 
on the subject.” 

“ Well, I sha’n’t believe it if I can 
help it,” said Tom; “you know you 
said just now that you never called on 
any one. Perhaps you don’t give men 
a fair chance. They might be glad to 
know you if you would let them, and 
may think it’s your fault that they 
don’t.” 

“Very possibly,” said Hardy; “I 
tell you not to take my word for it.” 

“Tt upsets all one’s ideas so,” went 
on Tom: “ why, Oxford ought to be the 
place in England where money should 
count for nothing. Surely, now, such a 
man as Jervis, our captain, has more 
inflience than all the rich men in the 
college put together, and is more looked 
up to?” 


“He’s one of a thousand,” said 
Hardy; “handsome, strong, good- 


tempered, clever, and up to everything. 
Besides, he isn’t a poor man ; and mind, 
I don’t say that, if he were, he wouldn’t 
be where he is. I am speaking of the 
rule, and not of the exceptions.” 

Here Hardy’s scout came in to say 
that the Dean wanted to speak to him. 
So he put on his cap and gown, and 
Tom rose also, 

“Well, I'm sorry to turn you out,” 
said Hardy, “and I’m afraid I’ve been 
very surly and made you very uncom- 
fortable. You won’t come back again in 
j a hurry.” 

{ “Indeed I will though, if you will 
let me,” said Tom; “I have enjoyed 
my evening immensely.” 

“Then come whenever you like,” said 

Hardy. 
® “But I am afraid of interfering with 
your reading,” said Tom. 
: “Oh you needn’t mind that; I have 
plenty of time on my hands ; besides, 
one can’t read all night, and from eight 
to ten you'll find me generally idle.” 

“Then you'll see me often enough. 
But promise now to turn me out when- 
‘ ever I am in the way.” 

“Very well,” said Hardy, laughing; 
and so they parted for the time. 

Some twenty minutes afterwards 
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Hardy returned to his room after his 
interview with the Dean, who merely 
wanted to speak to him about some 
matter of college business. He flung 
his cap and gown on to the sofa, and 
began to walk up and down his room, 
at first hurriedly, but soon with his 
usual regular tramp. However expres- 
sive a man’s face may be, and however 
well you may know it, it is simply 
nonsense to say that you can tell what 
he is thinking about by looking at it, as 
many of usare apt to boast. Still more 
absurd would it be to expect readers to 
know what Hardy is thinking about, 
when they have never had the advan- 
tage of seeing his face even in a 
photograph. Wherefore, it would seem 
that the author is bound on such occa- 
sions to put his readers on equal vantage- 
ground with himself, and not only to tell 
them what a man does, but, so far as 
may be, what he is thinking about also. 

His first thought then was one of plea- 
sure at having been soughtout by one who 
seemed to be just the sort of friend he 
would like to have. He contrasted our 
hero with the few men with whom he 
generally lived, and for some of whom 
he had a high esteem—whose only idea 
of exercise was a two hours’ constitu- 
tional walk in the afternoons, and whose 
life was chiefly spent over books and be- 
hind sported oaks—and felt that this was 
more of a man after his own heart. Then 
came doubts whether his new friend 
would draw back when he had been up 
a little longer, and knew more of the 
place. At any rate he had said and 
done nothing to tempt him; “if he 
pushes the acquaintance—and I think he 
will—it will be because he likes me for 
myself. And I can do him good too, I 
feel sure,” he went on, as he ran over 
rapidly his own life for the last three 
years. ‘Perhaps he won’t flounder into 
all the sloughs that I have had to drag 
through; he will get too much of the 
healthy, active life up here for that, 
which I have never had; but some of 
them he must get into. All the com- 
panionship of boating and cricketing, 
and wine-parties and supper-parties, 
and all the reading in the world won’t 
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keep him from many a long hour of 
mawkishness, and discontent, and empti- 
ness of heart ; he feels that already him- 
self. Am I sure of that though? I 
may be only reading myself inte him. 
At any rate why should I have helped 
to trouble him before the time ? 
Was that a friend’s part? Well, he 
must face it, and the sooner the better 
perhaps. At any rate it isdone. But 
what a blessed thing if one can only help 
a youngster like this to fight his way 
through the cold clammy atmosphere 
which is always hanging over him, and 
ready to settle down on him—can 
help to keep some living faith in him, 
that the world, Oxford and all, isn’t a 
respectable piece of machinery set going 
some centuries back! Ah! it’s an awful 
business, that temptation to believe, or 
think you believe, in a dead God. It 
has nearly broken my back a score of 
times. What are all the temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil to 
this? It includes them all. Well, 
I believe I can help him, and, please 
God, I will, if he will only let me ; and 
the very sight of him does me good ; so I 
won't believe we went down the lasher 
together for nothing.” 

And so at last Hardy finished his 
walk, took down a book from his 
shelves, which, to the best of my belief, 
was Don Quixote—at any rate I know 
that the great Spaniard was an especial 
favourite of his—and sat down for an 
hour’s enjoyment before turning in. 

The reader very likely by this time 
is beginning to wonder which is the 
odder or madder of the two—the author, 
or his St. Ambrose servitor. I can 
only say that I never have asserted 
the sanity or freedom from eccentricity 
of either. If the reader never had any 
such thoughts himself, he is a lucky 
fellow, and need not mind them ; if he 
should have had any such, he will know 
how to sympathise with him who is 
exercised by them, and with him who 
attempts, however feebly, to bring them 
out into the light of day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOW DRYSDALE AND BLAKE WENT 
FISHING. 


“ DRYSDALE, what's a servitor?” 

*“ How the deuce should I know?” 

This short and pithy dialogue took 
place in Drysdale’s rooms one evening 
soon after the conversation recorded in 
the last chapter. He and Tom were 
sitting alone there, for a wonder, and so 
the latter seized the occasion to propound 
this question, which he had had on his 
mind for some time. He was scarcely 
satistied with the above rejoinder, but 
while he was thinking how to come at 
the subject by another road, Drysdale 
opened a morocco fly-book, and poured 
its contents on the table, which was 
already covered with flies of all sorts 
and patterns, hanks of gut, delicate 
made-up casts, reels, minnows, and tackle 
enough to kill all the fish in the four 
neighbouring counties. Tom began turn- 
ing them over and scrutinizing the dress- 
ings of the flies. 

“It has been so mild, the fish must 
be in season, don’t you think? Besides, 
if they’re not, it’s a jolly drive to Fairford, 
at any rate. You've never been behind 
my team, Brown. You'd better come, 
now, to-morrow.” 

“T can’t cut my two lectures.” 

“Bother your lectures! Put on an 
eeger, then.” 

“No! that doesn’t suit my book, you 
know.” 

“T can’t see why you should be so 
cursedly particular. Well, if you won't, 
you won't; I know that well enough. 
But what cast should you fish with to- 
morrow ?” 

“ How many flies do you use?” 

“Sometimes two, sometimes three.” 

“Two's enough, I think ; all depends 
on the weather : but, if it’s at all like 
to-day, you can’t do better, I should 
think, than the old March brown and a 
palmer to begin with. Then, for change, 
this hare’s ear, and an alder fly, perhaps ; 
or,—let me see,” and he began searching 
the glittering heap to select a colour to 
go with the dull hare’s ear. 
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“Tsn’t it early for the alder?” said 
Drysdale. 

“Rather, perhaps; but they can’t 
resist it.” 

“These bang-tailed little sinners any 
good?” said Drysdale, throwing some 
cock-a-bondies across the table. 

“Yes; I never like to be without 
them, and a governor or two. Here, 
this is a well-tied lot,” said Tom, picking 
out half-a-dozen. “You never know 
when you may not kill with either of 
them. But I don’t know the Fairford 
water; so my opinion isn’t worth 
much.” 

More talk of a like kind went on, not 
interesting to the general reader. And 
you, oh reader who are a fisherman, to 
whom my heart warms as I pen these 
lines, do you not know it all as well as 
I? The delight of sitting handling 
tackle and talking fishing-talk, though 
you mayn’t get three days’ fishing a 
year ; the difficulty you have in advising 
any brother of the craft to leave a single 
well-tied taking-looking fly out of his book, 
though you know, from experience, that it 
would be probably better for him if he 
had only some four or five flies in the 
world. Well, after thirty, or there- 
abouts, we must all, I suppose, lay our 
account to enjoying such things mostly 
in talk. It is a real pleasure, though, 
to go on talking, and so enjoying by 
anticipation splendid days of salmon- 
fishing and hunting, though they never 
really arrive. 

When the conversation flagged, Tom 
returned to the old topic. 

“ But now, Drysdale, you must know 
what a servitor is.” 

“Why should 1? Do you mean one 
of our college servitors ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Oh, something in the upper-servant 
line. I should put him above the porter, 
and below the cook and butler. He 
does the dons’ dirty work, and gets their 
broken victuals; and I believe he pays 
no college fees.” 

Tom rather drew into himself at this 


insolent and off-hand definition. He - 


was astonished and hurt at the tone of 
his friend. However, presently, he re- 
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solved to go through with it, and began 


again. 


“But servitors are gentlemen, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“A good deal of the cock-tail about 
them, I should think. But I have not 
the honour of any acquaintance amongst 
them.” 

‘At any rate, they are undergraduates, 
are not they?” 

“To.” 

“And may take degrees, just like 
you or me?” 

“They may have all the degrees to 
themselves, for anything I care. I wish 
they would let one pay a servitor for 
passing little-go for one. It would be 
deuced comfortable. I wonder it don’t 
strike the dons, now; they might get 
clever beggars for servitors, and farm 
them, and so make loads of tin.” 

“ But, Drysdale, seriously, why should 
you talk like that? If they can take all 
the degrees we can, and are, in fact, just 
what we are, undergraduates, I can’t see 
why they're not as likely to be gentle- 
men as we. It can surely make no 
difference, their being poor men?” 

“Tt must make them devilish uncom- 
fortable,” said the incorrigible payer of 
double fees, getting up to light his cigar. 

“The name ought to carry respect 
here, at any rate. The Black Prince was 
an Oxford man, and he thought the 
noblest motto he could take was ‘Ich 
dien,’ I serve.” 

“If he were here now, he would 
change it for ‘ Je paye.’” 

“] often wish you would tell me what 
you really and truly think, Drysdale.” 

“My dear fellow, I’m telling you 
what I do really think. Whatever the 
Black Prince might be pleased to observe 
if he were here, I stick to my motto. I 
tell you. the thing to be able to do here 
at Oxford is—to pay.” 

“ T don’t believe it.” 

“T knew you wouldn't.” 

“T don’t believe you do, either.” 

“T do, though. But what makes you 
so curious about servitors ?” 

“ Why, I’ve made friends with Hardy, 
one of our servitors. He is such a fine 


” 


fellow ! 
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I am sorry to relate that it cost Tom 
an effort to say this to Drysdale; but he 
despised himself that it was so. 

“You should have told me so before 
you began to pump me,” said Drysdale. 
“ However, I partly suspected something 
of the sort. You've a good bit of a Quixote 
in you. But really, Brown,” he added, 
seeing Tom redden and look angry, “ I’m 
sorry if what I said pained you. I dare say 
this friend of yours is a gentleman, and 
all you say.” 

“He is more of a gentleman by a 
long way than most of the—” 

“*¢Gentlemen-commoners,’ you were 
going to say. Don’t crane at such a 
small fence on my account. I will put 
it in another way for you. He can’t 
be a greater snob than many of them.” 

“Well, but why do you live with 
them so much, then ?” 

“Why? Because they happen to do 
the things I like doing, and live up here 
as I like to live. I like hunting and 
driving, and drawing badgers, and play- 
ing cards, and good wines and cigars. 
They hunt and drive, and keep dogs 
and good cellars, and will play unlimited 
loo or Van John as long as I please.” 

“ But I know you get very sick of all 
that often, for I’ve heard you say as 
much half-a-dozen times in the little 
time I’ve been here.” 

“Why, you don’t want to deny me 
the Briton’s privilege of grumbling, do 
you?” said Drysdale, as he flung his 
legs up on the sofa, crossing one over 
the other as he lounged on his back— 
his favourite attitude ; “but suppose I 
am getting tired of it all—which I’m 
not—what do you propose as a sub- 
stitute ?” 

“Take to boating. I know you could 
be in the first boat if youliked; I heard 
them say so at Smith’s wine the other 
night.” 

“But what’s to prevent my getting 
just as tired of that? Besides, it’s such 
a grind. And then there’s the bore of 
changing all one’s habits.” 

“Yes, but it’s such splendid hard 
work,” said Tom, who was bent on 
making a convert of his friend. 

“Just so; and that’s just what I 





don’t want; the ‘books, and work, 
and healthful play’ line don’t suit my 
complaint. No, as my old uncle says, 
‘a young fellow must sow his wild 
oats,’ and Oxford seems a place specially 
set apart by Providence for that ope- 
ration.” 

In all the wide range of accepted 
British maxims there is none, take it 
for all in all, more thoroughly abomi- 
nable than this one as to the sowing of 
wild oats. Look at it on what side 
you will, and [ will defy you to make 
anything but a devil’s maxim of it. 
What a man—be he young, old, or 
middle-aged—sows, that, and nothing 
else, shall he reap, The one only thing 
to do with wild oats, is to put them 
carefully into the hottest part of the 
fire, and get them burnt to dust, every 
seed of them. If you sowthem, no matter 


in what ground, up they will come, | 
with long tough roots like couch-grass, | 


—— 


. \ 
and luxuriant stalks and leaves, as sure | 
as there is a sun in heaven—a crop | 
which it turns one’s heart cold to think | 


of. The devil, too, whose special crop 
they are, will see that they thrive, and 
you, and nobody else, will have to reap 
them ; and no common reaping will get 
them out of the soil, which must be dug 
down deep again and again. Well for 
you if with all your care you can make 
the ground sweet again by your dying 
day. “ Boys will be boys” is not much 
better, but that has a true side to it; 
but this encouragement to the sowing of 
wild oats is simply devilish, for it means 
that a young man is to give way to the 
temptations and follow the lusts of his 
age. What are we to do with the wild 
oats of manhood and old age—with am- 
bition, over-reaching, the false weights, 
hardness, suspicion, avarice—if the wild 
oats of youth are to be sown, and not 
burnt? What possible distinction can 
we draw between them? If we may 
sow the one, why not the other? How- 
ever (as I have been reminded—perhaps 
not without reason, certainly in the 
kindest manner—on several occasions) 
I am writing the story of a life, or rather 
of part of a life, and not sermons ; and 
though I protest against the critical law, 
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that a writer of fiction ought to confine 
himself to trying to amuse, I would 
much rather produce such truth as there 
is in me, and such faith as I hold and 
desire to see spreading, by means of the 
characters in my story, than in the 
shape of comment in my own person. 
Only in trying to do so I am often met 
by another critical law, which seems to 
me to be a higher and sounder one than 
the other, viz. that an author has no 
right to get behind his characters and 
pour out of their mouths opinions and 
speculations on deeply-interesting ques- 
tions in which he has just dabbled 
enough to feel their attraction, without 
having ever come on firm ground or 
made up his mind. I feel that the 
eritic is right in bringing me to book, 
and saying, Come now, do you believe 
this or that? 

What is a man to do, then, who 
has beliefs and writes to bring them 
out? You will say doubtless, dear 
reader, write essays, sermons, what you 
will, only not fiction. To which I would 
reply, Gladly, O dear reader, would I 
writs essays or sermons, seeing that they 
take less out of one than fiction—but, 
would you read them? You know you 
wouldn’t. And so, if I sometimes stray 
into the pulpit, I do hope you won’t be 
so ungenerous as to skip my preachings. 
To drink all a fellow’s sack up, and then 
make faces at his poor pennyworth of 
bread, is altogether unmanly and un- 
British ; and, if you should take to in- 
dulging yourself in this manner, I shall 
begin to think that you are capable of 
running away or crying out for peace at 
any price when the French shall have 
landed at several points on our coast 
simultaneously. 

But to get back to our story. Tom 
went away from Drysdale’s rooms that 
night, after they had sorted all the tackle 
which was to accompany the fishing 
expedition to their satisfaction, in a dis- 
turbed state of mind. He was very 
much annoyed at Drysdale’s way of 
talking, because he was getting to like 
the man. He was surprised and angry 
at being driven more and more to the 
conclusion that the worship of the 


golden calf was verily and indeed ram- 
pant in Oxford—side by side, no doubt, 
with much that was manly and noble, 
but tainting more or less the whole life 
of the place. In fact, what annoyed 
him most, was the consciousness that he 
himself was becoming an idolater ; for 
he couldn’t help admitting that he felt 
much more comfortable when standing 
in the quadrangles or strolling in the 
High Street with Drysdale in his velvet 
cap, and silk gown, and faultless get-up, 
than when doing the same things with 
Hardy in his faded old gown, shabby 
loose overcoat and well-worn trousers. 
He wouldn’t have had Hardy suspect 
the fact for all he was worth, and hoped 
to get over the feeling soon ; but there 
it was unmistakeably. He. wondered 
whether Hardy had ever felt anything 
of the kind himself. 

Nevertheless, these thoughts did not 
hinder him from sleeping soundly, or 
from getting up an hour earlier than 
usual to go and see Drysdale start on 
his expedition. 

Accordingly, he was in Drysdale’s 
rooms next morning betimes, and assisted 
at the early breakfast which was going 
on there. Blake was the only other man 
present. He wasgoing with Drysdale, and 
entrusted Tom with a message to Miller 
and the Captain, that he could not pull 
in the boat that day, but would pay a 
waterman to take his place. As soon as 
the gate opened, the three, accompanied 
by the faithful Jack, and followed by 
Drysdale’s scout, bearing over-coats, a 
splendid water-proof apron lined with 
fur, and the rods and creels, sallied out 
of college, and sought the livery-stables 
patronized by the men of St. Ambrose’s. 
Here they found a dog-cart all ready in 
the yard, with a strong Roman-nosed, 
vicious-looking, rat-tailed horse in the 
shafts, called Satan by Drysdale ; the 
leader had been sent on to the first 
turnpike. The things were packed, and 
Jack, the bull-dog, hoisted into the 
interior in a few minutes. Drysdale 
produced a long straight horn, which 
he called his yard of tin (probably 
because it was made of brass), and after 
refreshing himself with a blast or two, 
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handed it over to Blake, and then 
mounted the dog-cart, and took the 
reins. Blake seated himself by his side ; 
the help who was to accompany them, 
got up behind; and Jack looked wisely 
out from his inside place over the back- 
board. . 

“Are we all right?” said Drysdale, 
catching his long tandem whip into a 
knowing double thong. 

“ All right, sir,” said the head ostler, 
touching his cap. 

“You'd better have come, my boy,” 
said Drysdale to Tom, as they trotted off 
out of the yard ; and Tom couldn’t help 
envying them as he followed, and watched 
the dog-cart lessening rapidly down the 
empty street, and heard the notes of the 
yard of tin, which Blake managed to 
make really musical, borne back on the 
soft western breeze. It was such a 
stunning morning for fishing ! 

However, it was too late to repent, 
had he wished it ; and so he got back 
to chapel, and destroyed the whole effect 
of the morning service on Miller's mind, 
by delivering Blake’s message to that 
choleric coxswain as soon as chapel was 
over. Miller vowed for the twentieth 
time that Blake should be turned out of 
the boat, and went off to the Captain’s 
rooms to torment him, and consult what 
was to be done. 

The weather continued magnificent—a 
soft, dull, grey March day, with a steady 
wind; and the thought of the lucky 
fishermen, and visions of creels filled 
with huge three-pounders, haunted Tom 
at lecture, and throughout the day, 

At two o'clock he was down at the 
river, The college eight was to go down 
for the first time in the season to the 
reaches below Nuyeham, for a good train- 
ing pull, and he had had notice, to his 
great joy, that he was to be tried in the 
boat. But, great, no doubt, as was 
the glory, the price was a heavy one. 
This was the first time he had been sub- 
jected to the tender mercies of Miller, 
the coxswain, or had pulled behind the 
Captain ; and it did not take long to 
convince him that it was a very different 
style of thing from anything he had as 
yet been accustomed to in the freshmen’s 
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crew. The long, steady sweep of the 
so-called paddle tried him almost as 
much as the breathless strain of the 
spurt. 

Miller, too, was in one of his most 
relentless moods. He was angry at 
Blake’s desertion, and seemed to think 
that Tom had had something to do with 
it, though he had simply delivered the 
message which had been entrusted to 
him ; and so, though he distributed re- 
buke and objurgation to every man in 
the boat except the Captain, he seemed 
to our hero to take particular delight in 
working him. There he stood in the 
stern, the fiery little coxswain, leaning 
forward with a tiller-rope in each hand, 
and bending to every stroke, shouting 
his warnings, and rebukes, and monitions 
to Tom, till he drove him to his wits’ 
end. By the time the boat came back 
to Hall’s, his arms were so numb that 
he could hardly tell whether his oar was 
in or outof his hand; his legs were stiff 
and aching, and every muscle in his 
body felt as if it had been pulled out 
an inch or two. As he walked up to 
College, he felt as if his shoulders and 
legs had nothing to do with one another ; 
in short, he had had a very hard day’s 
work, and, after going fast asleep at a 
wine-party, and trying in vain to rouse 
himself by a stroll in the streets, fairly 
gave in about ten o'clock, and went to 
bed without remembering to sport his 
oak. 

For sume hours he slept the sleep of 
the dead, but at last began to be con- 
scious of voices, and the clinking of 
glasses, and laughter, and scraps of songs ; 
and after turning himself once or twice 
in bed, to ascertain whether he was awake 
or no, rubbed his eyes, sat up, and be- 
came aware that something very enter- 
taining to the parties concerned was 
going on in his sitting-room. After 
listening for a minute, he jumped up, 
threw on his shooting-coat, and appeared 
at the door of his own sitting-room, 
where he paused a moment to contem- 
plate the scene which met his astonished 
vision. His fire, recently replenished, 
was burning brightly in the grate, and 
his candles on the table, on which stood 


ia 
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his whiskey bottle, and tumblers, and 
hot water. On his sofa, which had been 
wheeled round before the fire, reclined 
Drysdale, on his back, in his pet atti- 
tude, one leg crossed over the other, with 
a paper in his hand, from which he was 
singing, and in the arm-chair sat Blake, 
while Jack was coiled on the rug, turn- 
ing himself every now and then ina sort 
of uneasy protest against his master’s 
untimely hilarity. At first, Tom felt 
inclined to be angry, but the jolly shout 
of laughter with which Drysdale received 
him, as he stepped out into the light in 
night-shirt, shooting-coat, and dishevelled 
hair, took all the rile out of him at 
once. 

“Why, Brown, you don’t mean to 
say you have been in bed this last half- 
hour? We looked into the bedroom, 
and thought it was empty. Sit down, 
old fellow, and make yourself at home. 
Have a glass of grog; it’s first-rate 
whiskey.” 

“ Well, you’re a couple of cool hands, 
I must say,” said Tom. “How did you 
get in?” 

“Through the door, like honest men,” 
said Drysdale. ‘“ You're the only good 
fellow in college to-night. When we 
got back our fires were out, and we've 
been all round college, and found all the 
oaks sported but yours, Never sport 
your oak, old boy; it’s a bad habit. You 
don’t know at what time in the morning 
you may entertain angels unawares.” 

“You're a rum pair of angels, any- 
how,” said Tom, taking his seat on the 
sofa, “ But what o’clock is it?” 

“Oh, about half-past one,” said Drys- 
dale. “ We've had a series of catas- 
trophes, Never got into college till near 
one. I thought we should never have 
waked that besotted little porter. How- 
ever, here we are at last, you see, all 
right.” 

“So it seems,” said Tom; “ but how 
about the fishing?” 

“ Fishing! we’ve never thrown a fly 
all day,” said Drysdale. 

“He is so cursedly conceited about 


his knowledge of the country,” struck in - 


Blake. “ What with that, and his awful 
twist, and his incurable habit of gossip- 
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ing, and his blackguard dog, and his 
team of a devil and a young female—” 

“Hold your scandalous tongue,” 
shouted Drysdale. “To hear you talking 
of my twist, indeed; you ate four chops 
and a whole chicken to-day, at dinner, 
to your own cheek, you know.” 

“That's quite another thing,” said 
Blake. “ I like to see a fellow an honest 
grubber at breakfast and dinner; but 
you've always got your nose in the 
manger. That’s how we got all wrong 
to-day, Brown. You saw what a break- 
fast he ate before starting; well, no- 
thing would satisfy him but another at 
Whitney. There we fell in with a bird 
in mahogany tops, and, as usual, Drys- 
dale began chumming with him. He 
knew all about the fishing of the next 
three counties. I daresay he did. My 
private belief is, that he is one of the 
Hungerford town council, who let the 
fishing there; at any rate, he swore it 
was no use our going to Fairford; 
the only place where fish would be in 
season was Hungerford. Of course 
Drysdale swallowed it all, and nothing 
would serve him but that we should 
turn off for Hungerford at once. Now, 
I did go once to Hungerford races, and 
I ventured to suggest that we should 
never get near the place. Not a bit of 
use ; he knew every foot of the coun- 
try. It was then about nine; he would 
guarantee that we should be there by 
twelve, at latest.” 

“So we should have been, but for 
accidents,” struck in Drysdale. 

“Well, at any rate, what we did was 
to drive into Farringdon, instead of 
Hungerford, both horses dead done up, 
at twelve o'clock, after missing our way 
about twenty times,” 

“ Because you would put in your oar,” 
said Drysdale, 

“Then grub again,” went on Blake, 
“and an hour to bait the horses, 1 
knew we were as likely to get to Jericho 
as to Hungerford. However, he would 
start; but, luckily, about two miles from 
Farringdon, old Satan bowled quietly 
into a bank, broke a shaft, and deposited 
us then and there. He wasn’t such a 
fool as to be going to Hungerford at 
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that time of day ; the first time in his 
wicked old life that I ever remember 
seeing him do anything that pleased 
me.” : 

“Come now,” said Drysdale, “do 
you mean to say you ever sat behind a 
better wheeler, when he’s in a decent 
temper ?” 

“Can’t say,” said Blake; “never sat 
behind him in a good temper, that I can 
remember.” 

“T’'ll trot him five miles out and homé 
in a dog-cart, on any road out of Oxford, 
against any horse you can bring, for a 
fiver.” 

“Done !” said Blake. 

“But were you upset?” said Tom. 
“ How did you get into the bank ?” 

“Why, you see,” said Drysdale, 
“ Jessy,—that’s the little blood-mare, 
my leader,—is very young, and as shy 
and skittish as the rest of her sex. We 
turned a corner sharp, and came right 
upon a gipsy encampment. Up she 
went into the air ina moment, and then 
turned right round and came head on at 
the cart. I gave her the double thong 
across her face to send her back again, 
and Satan, seizing the opportunity, 
rushed against the bank, dragging her 
with him, and snapped the shaft.” 

“And so ended our day’s fishing,” 
said Blake. ‘And next moment out 
jumps that brute, Jack, and pitches 
into the gipsy’s dog, who had come up 
very naturally to have a look at what 
was going on. Down jumps Drysdale, 
to see that his beast gets fair play, leav- 
ing me and the help to look after the 
wreck, and keep his precious wheeler 
from kicking the cart into little 
pieces.” 

“Come now,” said Drysdale, .‘ you 
must own we fell on our legs after all. 
Hadn’t we a jolly afternoon? I’m 
thinking of turning tramp, Brown. We 
spent three or four hours in that camp, 
and Blake got spooney on a gipsy girl, 
and has written I don’t know how many 
songs on them. Didn’t you hear us 
singing them just now ?” 

“But how did you get the cart 
mended ?” said Tom. 

“Oh, the tinker patched up the shaft 
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for us—a cunning old beggar, the pére 
de famille of the encampment; up to 
every move on the board. He wanted 
to have a deal with me for Jessy. But, 
*pon my honour, we had a good time of 
it. There was the old tinker, mending 
the shaft, in his fur cap, with a black 
pipe, one inch long, sticking out of his 
mouth: and the old brown parchment of 
a mother, with her head in a red hand- 
kerchief, smoking a ditto pipe to the 
tinker’s, who told our fortunes, and 
talked like a printed book. Then there 
was his wife, and the slip of a girl who 
bowled over Blake there, and half a 
dozen ragged brats; and a fellow on 
tramp, not a gipsy—some runaway 
apprentice I take it, but a jolly dog— 
with no luggage but an old fiddle, on 
which he scraped away uncommonly 
well, and set Blake making rhymes as 
we sat in the tent. You never heard 
any of his songs. Here’s one for each 
of us; we're going to get up the 
characters and sing them about: the 
country ; now for a rehearsal; [ll be the 
tinker.” 

“No; you must take the servant 
girl,” said Blake. 

“Well, we'll toss up for characters 
when the time comes. You begin then; 
here’s the song;” and he handed one 
of the papers to Blake, who began 
singiung— 


“ Squat on a green plot, 

We scorn a bench or settle, oh, 
Plying and trying, 

A spice of every trade ; 
Razors we grind, 

Ring a pig, or mend a kettle, oh : 
Come, what d’ye lack ? 

Speak it out, my pretty maid. 


‘* T'll set your scissors, while 
My granny tells you plainly, 
Who stole your barley meal, 
Your butter or your heart ; 
Tell if your husband will 
Be handsome or ungainly, 
Ride in a coach and four, or 
Rough it in a cart.” 








“Enter Silly Sally; that’s I, for the 
present, you see,” said Drysdale ; and 
he began— 


“Oh, dear! what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be ? 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be! 

All in a pucker be 1 ; 
I'm growing uneasy about Billy 
Martin, 
For love is a casualty desper’t? un- 
sartin. 
Law! yonder’s the gipsys as tells 
folk’s fortin ; 
I’m half in the mind for to try.” 


“Then you must be the old gipsy 
woman, Mother Patrico; here’s your 
part, Brown.” 

“ But what’s the tune?” said Tom. 

“Oh, you can’t miss it; go ahead ;” 
and so Tom, who was dropping into the 
humour of the thing, droned out from 
the MS. handed to him— 


“Chairs to mend, 
Old chairs to mend, 
Rush bottom’d, cane bottom’d, 
Chairs to mend. 
Maid, approach, 
If thou wouldst know 
What the stars 
May deign to show.” 


“ Now, tinker,” said Drysdale, nodding 
at Blake, who rattled on,— 


“Chance feeds us, chance leads us 
Round the land in jollity ; 
Rag-dealing, nag stealing, 
Everywhere we roam ; 
Brass mending, ass vending, 
Happier than the quality ; 
Swipes soaking, pipes smoking, 
Ev'ry barn a home ; 
Tink tink, a tink a tink, 
Our life is full of fun, boys ; 
Clink tink, a tink a tink, 
Our busy hammers ring ; 
Clink tink, a tink a tink, 
Our job will soon be done, boys; - 
Then tune we merrily 
The bladder and the string.” 
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DryspA.e, as Silly Sally. 


“Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 


Dear, dear! what can the matter be ? 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
There’s such a look in her eye. 
Oh, lawk! I declare I be all of a 
tremble ; 
My mind it misgives me about Sukey 
Wimble, 
A splatter-faced wench neither civil 
nor nimble ! 
She'll bring Billy to beggary.” 


Tom, as Mother Patrico. 


“Show your hand ; 


Come, show your hand ! 
Would you know 

What fate hath planned ? 
Heaven forefend, 

Ay, heav’n forefend ! 
What may these 

Cross lines portend ?” 


Bake, as the Tinker. 


“Owl, pheasant, all’s pleasant ; 


Nothing comes amiss to us; 
Hare, rabbit, snare, nab it, 
Cock, or hen, or kite ; 
Tom cat, with strong fat, 
A dainty supper is to us; 
Hedge-hog and sedge-frog 
To stew is our delight ; 
Bow, wow, with angry bark 
My lady’s dog assails us ; 
We sack him up, and clap 
A stopper on his din. 
Now, pop him in the pot; 
His store of meat avails us; 
Wife cooks him nice and hot, 
And granny tans his skin.” 


Dryspa.g, as Silly Sally. 


“Oh, lawk! what a calamity ! 


Oh, my! what a calamity ! 
Oh, dear! what a calamity! 
Lost and forsaken be I. 
I’m out of my senses, and nought will 

content me, 
But pois’ning Poll Ady who helped 
circumvent me ; 
Come tell me the means, for no power 
shall prevent me ; 
Oh, give me revenge, or I die.” 








Tom, as Mother Patrico. 


“Pause awhile ! 
Anon, anon! 
Give me time 
The stars to con. 

_ True love’s course 
Shall yet run smooth ; 
True shall prove 
The favour'd youth.” 


Brake, as the Tinker. 


“ Tink tink, a tink a tink, 

We'll work and then get tipsy, oh ! 
Clink tink, on each chink, 

Our busy hammers ring. 
Tink tink, a tink a tink, 

How merry lives a gipsy, oh! 
Chanting, and ranting ; 

As happy as a king.” 


Dryspag, as Silly Sally. 


“Joy! joy! all will end happily ! 
Joy! joy! all will end happily ! 
Joy! joy! all will end happily ! 

Bill will be constant to I. 
Oh, thankee, good dame, here’s my 
purse and my thimble ; 
A fig for Poll Ady and fat Sukey 
Wimble ; 
I now could jump over the steeple so 
nimble ; 
With joy I be ready to ery.” 


Tom, as Mother Patrico. 


“William shall 
Be rich and great ; 
And shall prove 
A constant mate. 
Thank not me, 
But thank your fate, 
On whose high 
Decrees I wait.” 


** Well, won't that do? won’t it bring 
the house down? I’m going to send for 
dresses from London, and we'll start 
next week.” 

“What, on the tramp, singing these 
songs }” 

“ Yes ; we'll begin in some out-of-the- 
way place till we get used to it.” 
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“ And end in the lock-up, I should 
say,” said Tom; “itll be a good lark, 
though. Now, you haven't told me how 
you got home.” 

“Oh, we left camp at about five—” 

“The tinker having extracted a sove- 
reign from Drysdale,” interrupted Blake. 

“What did you give to the little 
gipsy yourself?” retorted Drysdale ; “1 
saw your adieus. under the thorn bush. 
—Well, we got on all right to old Mur- 
doch’s, at Kingston Inn, by about seven, 
and there we had dinner; and after 
dinner the old boy came in; he and I 
are great chums, for I’m often there and 
always ask him in. But that beggar 
Blake, who never saw him before, cut 
me clean out in five minutes. Fancy 
his swearing he is Scotch, and that an 
ancestor of his in the sixteenth century 
married a Murdoch !” 

“Well, when you come to think 
what a lot of ancestors one must have 
had at that time, it’s probably true,” 
said Blake. 

“ At any rate, it took,” went on Drys- 
dale. “1 thought old Murdoch would 
have wept on his neck. As it was, he 
scattered snuff enough to fill a pint 
pot over him out of his mull, and began 
talking Gaelic. And Blake had the 
cheek to jabber a lot of gibberish back 
to him, as if he understood every word.” 

‘‘ Gibberish ! it was the purest Gaelic,” 
said Blake, laughing. 

“T heard a lot of Greek words my- 
self,” said Drysdale ; “ but old Murdoch 
was too pleased at hearing his own 
clapper going, and too full of whiskey, 
to find him out.” 

“Let alone that I doubt whether he 
remembers more than about five words 
of his native tongue himself,” said Blake. 

“The old boy got so excited that he 
went upstairs for his plaid and dirk, and 
dressed himself up in them, apologising 
that he could not appear in the full garb 
of old Gaul, in honour of his new-found 
relative, as his daughter had cut up his 
old kilt for ‘trews for the bairnies’ 
during his absence from home. Then 
they took to more toddy and singing 
Scotch songs, till at eleven o’clock they 
were standing on their chairs, right 





























hands clasped, each with one foot on 
the table, glasses in the other hands, 
the toddy flying over the room as they 
swayed about roaring like maniacs, what 
was it ?—oh, I have it: 

‘ Wug-an-toorey all agree, 
Wug-an-toorey, wug-an-toorey. 
“He hasn’t told you that he tried to 

join us, and tumbled over the back of 
his chair into the dirty-plate basket.” 
“A libel! a libel!” shouted Drys- 
dale ; “the leg of my chair broke, and I 
stepped down gracefully and safely, and 
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.when I looked up and saw what a tot- 


tery performance it was, I concluded to 
give them a wide berth. It would be 
no joke to have old Murdoch topple 
over on to you. I left them ‘wug-an- 
tooreying,’ and went out to look after 
the trap, which was ordered to be at the 
door at half-past ten. J found Mur- 
doch’s ostler very drunk, but sober com- 
pared with that rascally help whom we 
had been fools enough to take with us. 
They had got the trap out and the 
horses in, but that old rascal, Satan, was 
standing so quiet that I suspected some- 
thing wrong. Sure enough, when I 
came to look, they had him up to the 
cheek on one side of his mouth, and 
third bar on the other, his belly-band 
buckled across his back, and no kicking 
strap. The old brute was chuckling to 
himself what he would do with us as 
soon as we had started in that trim. It 
took half an hour getting all right, 
as I was the only one able to do any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, you would have said so,” said 
Blake, “if you had seen him trying to 
put Jack up behind. He made six 
shots with the old dog, and dropped 
him about on his head and the broad of 
his back as if he had been a bundle of 
eels.” 

“The fact is that that rascally ostler 
had made poor old Jack drunk too,” 
explained Drysdale, “and he wouldn't be 
lifted straight. However, we got off at 
last, and hadn’t gone a mile before the 
help, (who was maundering away some 
cursed sentimental ditty or other behind;) 
lurched more heavily than usual, and 
pitched off into the night, somewhere. 
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Blake looked for him for half an hour, 
and couldn’t find a hair of him.” 

“You don’t mean to say the man 
tumbled off and you never found him ?” 
said Tom in horror. 

“Well, that’s about the fact,” said 
Drysdale ; “but it ain’t so bad as you 
think. We had no lamps, and it was 
an uncommon bad night for running by 
holloas.” 

“But a first-rate night for running 
by scent,” broke in Blake ; “the fellow 
leant against me until he made his exit, 
and I’d have backed myself to have hit 
the scent again half a mile off, if the 
wind had only been right.” 

“He may have broken his neck,” 
said Tom. 

“Can a fellow sing with a broken 
neck?” said Drysdale; “hanged if I 
know! But don’t I tell you we heard 
him maundering on somewhere or other? 
and, when Blake shouted, he answered in 
endearingterms ; and, when Blake swore, 
he rebuked him piously out of the pitch 
darkness, and told him to go home and 
repent. I nearly dropped off the box 
for laughing at them ; and then he ‘up- 
lifted his testimony,’ as he called it, 
against me, for driving a horse called 
Satan. I believe he’s a ranting metho- 
dist spouter.” 

“T tried hard to find him,” said 
Blake, “for I should dearly have liked 
to have kicked him safely into the 
ditch.” 

“ At last Black Will himself couldn’t 
have held Satan another minute. So 

Blake scrambled up, and away we came, 
and knocked into college at one for a 
finish : the rest you know.” 

“Well, you've had a pretty good day 
of it,” said Tom, who had been hugely 
amused; “but I should feel nervous 
about the help, if I were you.” 

“Qh, he’ll come to no crief, I’ll be 
bound,” said Drysdale; “but what 
o'clock is it ?” 

“Three,” said Blake, looking at his 
watch and getting up; “time to turn 
in.” 

“The first time I ever heard you say 
that,” said Drysdale. 


“Yes; but you forget we were up 
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this morning before the world was 
aired. Good-night, Brown.” 

And off the two went, leaving Tom 
to sport his oak this time and retire in 
wonder to bed. 

Drysdale was asleep with Jack curled 
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up on the foot of the bed in ten minutes. 
Blake, by the help of wet towels and a 
knotted piece of whipcord round his 
forehead, read Pindar till the chapel 
bell began to ring. 

To be continued, 


BOOKS AND THEIR USES. 


BY DOUBLEDAY. 


Cuartes Lame’s friend who left off 
reading to the great increase of his 
originality, assuredly erred on the right 
side. The danger in this much written- 
for age is of reading too much. Placed 
amongst the countless shelves of modern 
libraries, we are like men with many 
acquaintances but few friends. We may 
be on comparatively intimate terms 
with the novelists; we may occasion- 
ally ask a new poet into the house; 
we are perhaps on bowing terms with 
the scientific writers; we may just know 
the historians to speak to; but where 
are the old, old books which our fore- 
fathers loved because they were true 
and tried, when there were not so many 
new comers that a reader felt himself 
called upon to give up his best friend, 
to step across and chat with the smartly 
dressed crowd of strangers at the door ? 
Why do we not know our Shakspeare 
as good Sir Thomas Lee, in ‘ Wood- 
stock,” knew his? Has the reader of 
these pages ever read the “ Paradise 
Lost” through? Will he ever achieve 
it, unless he be one day cast upon a 
desert island, and save a Milton from 
the wreck, as well.as the salt beef and 
biscuit? Did he ever read the “ Faery 
Queene”? The only chance for most of 
us would be to be shut up with a Spenser, 
as we once were with the “Children of 
the Abbey,” for three wet days in a 
Welsh inn, with no consolation in sight 
but a Bradshaw’s Guide and a cruet- 
stand. ‘Young men now-a-days,” says 
one, the late record of whose earnest 
and loving life has impressed the true 
stamp on all he has written, “read 


neither their Bible nor their Shakspeare 


enough.” 

Thus, there are books—and books. 
We read too much, and too little. The 
former of the two excesses is, I think, 
the more new and remarkable. In days 
such as our own, when the circulating 
libraries, with their million mouths, are 
speaking to the public, it would be 
strange to say that there is little thirst 
for information of some sort. But there 
still remains a question whether the 
craving for books may not be a disease, 
and whether we may not live too little 
in ourselves, and too much in others. 
The professor, whose young friend boasted 
that he read ten hours a day, inquired 
with amazement, “ Indeed, then when 
do you think?” The old man was 
right. The master who sees a pupil 
with idle hands, and fears that, being 
without a book, he is losing his time, 
might not unreasonably hope that his 
other pupil, who is never without a 
book, is not losing his thoughts. “It 
is hard,” Orlando says, “to see happi- 
ness through another man’s eyes.” It is 
also unprofitable always to see things 
reflected in another man’s mind. There 
are other books besides those printed on 
paper, which are not without their value. 
Perhaps, even, it was intended that we 
should sometimes strive to see nature at 
first-hand. 

How refreshing it is to meet now 
and then with those who never read at 
all. What a relief it is from that clever 
technical conversation which is acquired 
among readers. I envy those persons, 
unspotted from Mudie’s, who listen to 
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the sentiments of books with as much 
astonishment as a savage in a state of 
primeval nature gazes on crinoline. 
They have advantages over us, proud as 
we feel ourselves. Their thoughts and 
feelings are their own. They can trace 
them home to their objects, and know 
that they are genuine, unplagued by the 
thought that the same things have often 
been thought before, and are as old as 
the first man who ever gazed on a sun- 
set. Their aspirations and wants are 
more awful to them that they do not 
know a quotation to fit them with. This 
is high ground, perhaps, and the in- 
genuous reader at this point will exclaim, 
“Pooh, pooh!” I am content, if he 
demur, to take a lower ground. The 
non-reader, if he lose much by not read- 
ing at all, consider well from how much 
he is saved. Truly, the illiterate man 
has much to be thankful for. 

This last sentiment has inconside- 
rately escaped me. Much as may be 
found to criticise, perhaps to contemn, 
in yonder last week’s volume, on the 
whole we treat books worse than they 
treat us. They do not meet with the 
right welcome at our hands. Unrecog- 
nised for their just claims, we grumble 
because they do not present some others. 
Often are they read so quickly that their 
eccentricities strike the attention before 
their worth is discovered. The much- 
reader hastens from volume to volume, 
and learns the colour of each, but not 
its properties. Thus, that delight of 
moralists, the bee, might look into many 
more blossoms in a day, if it only did 
not care to carry away any of the honey. 
To make the right use of a book is not 
so easy a matter as it appears. 

Various as are the kinds of books, so 
various are the uses to which we put 
them. There are those who read to kill 
time, as a refuge—oh, shame! shame! 
—from themselves. There are those 
who read because some work is in 
fashion, and it were bad taste not to be 
able to talk of it. There are those who 
read, in order to give the public the 
benefit of their judgment—those mys- 
terious men, the critics. There are those 
who read indiscriminately with morbid 
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wideness of taste, as the savage devours 
earth. Lastly, there are those who read 
little, but with discernment ; whose 
books are their honoured friends—* the 
souls who have made their souls wiser.” 

Of those who do think — and the 
practice has rather gone out of late— 
there are a few who think for them- 
selves, and a great many who think for 
the benefit of others. These last are 
sometimes called, for convenience, critics. 
All works must first pass through their 
furnace before they are fit for the 
general reader, who pays his fivepence 
cheerfully for the Weekly Rasper, and 
gets a vast variety of opinions for his 
money. In a spare ten minutes he has 
the opportunity of reading what another 
has written in ten days concerning a 
work which has occupied a third party 
perhaps as much as ten years. How 
admirably is labour shortened now-a- 
days! As we pay an architect to build, 
so we pay a critic to think for us; and 
so considerate it is of the critics always 
to extract the faults of a book, and leave 
the general reader to find the beauties. 
Sometimes there is a notice in the shop- 
windows—*“ A few improvers wanted.” 
It must certainly come from an author 
who is wanting critics, 

It was a beautiful morning in July 
when we were introduced to a new 
poem. In a spirit of the purest sym- 
bolism, it was bound in a suit of green, 
that it might shine upon our bookshelves 
as a pleasant oasis in a desert of law 
calf or theological cloth. It was given 
us in the summer months that we might 
read it, where it should be read, under 
the laburnum shade or by the brook 
side. Thousands of hands were held 
out for it; thousands of hearts were 
content to watch and to receive. But 
by-and-by there arose murmurs. One 
said that it ought not to be called an 
Idyll ; a second that the blank verse 
was not what it should be ; a third that 
this simile would never do, and that 
illustration was not correct. Meanwhile 
those who were not gifted with such 


‘subtlety of vision were reading quite 


unsuspectingly, finding only a delight in 
the company of Arthur and his knights 
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—winning a glow from the bracing air 
of the old rude time—weeping with the 
fallen Guinevere—reverently gathering 
those great lessons, which the poet has 
drawn out of the fabled world, and 
wondering how the doings of an age 
should have such a value for all time. 
Ah me! who would be a critic by choice, 
if he had but the chance of being only 
a common reader. And yet there was 
a tenderness in the critics in handling 
this poem, which it was curious to com- 
pare with the abuse they felt it neces- 
sary to bestow on the Laureate’s pre- 
ceding poem. They were almost be- 
trayed into smiling when the Idylls 
appeared, They seemed to say, “ Well, 
perhaps we were a little too hard on him 
when he wrote last; but it was not 
without a good effect, for here is a work 
written in a metre which every one 
agrees to call respectable. We have 
great hopes now that our author will 
never return to such errors as he was 
guilty of in ‘Maud.’” And then the 
critics seemed to smile again, and to feel 
that love towards the Laureate which 
the late L.E.L. tells us we feel to the 
bird we taught to sing. 

Amid so much deprivation, it is 
consoling to think that the critic usually 
contrives to retain his spirits. It has 
even been noticed that, by some beauti- 
ful provision, the more faults he has to 
find, the merrier he is. Like Ophelia— 


“Thought and affliction, passion, hell 
itself, 
He turns to favour and to prettiness.” 


Thus is there compensation im every- 
thing. 

My friend W. with whom I was the 
other day lookjng over a review of a 
friend’s book, which the reviewer was 
mangling with the highest enjoyment, 
said he was in hopes now that we were 
returning to the good old Aristophanic 
school of criticism. He said he would 
see all reviews abolished and have farces 
substituted instead ; and how excellent 
it would be to see Carlyle held up be- 
tween heaven and earth in a clothes- 
basket, and Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan 
Knowles weighed against each other in 


scales, W. went on to say that criticism 
was not nearly so successful as witti- 
cism, and that if Shakspeare had lived 
in our time he would have seen that 
levity, not brevity, was the soul of wit. 
He is a sad wag, W., and always will 
have his joke. 

Almost all criticism is too minute and 
too partial. Hence it fails to exhibit 
any but a most imperfect view of its 
subject. It takes a full-blown rose, and 
after examination presents to the reader 
a heap of petals without form or per- 
fume. The critic has used his eye-glass, 
and sometimes to the injury of his eyes. 
For this reason it were well if we never 
read the review of a book till we had 
read the book itself. Then let us com- 
pare our impressions, if it may be, with 
the large and reverent judgment of a 
fuller knowledge than our own. If you 
would know where to find such, read 
Robertson’s Lectures, or Bucknill on the 
Psychology of Shakspeare. 

But still now, as in the time of the 
ingenious Mr. Puff, the number of those 
who take the trouble of judging for 
themselves is very small indeed, and we 
have seen that the critics are always at 
hand to do it for us. There yet remains 
the disagreeable necessity of forming a 
taste of one’s own; but schemes may 
possibly be devised for relieving the 
reader of this trouble as well. 

Yet there are some left who feel that 
it is only by being true to their own 
nature, imperfect as it is, that they will 
rise above it. They feel that from some 
books they can rise better men, and that 
from others, which are circulated by the 
thousand, they take no profit. They 
feel that there are some books whose 
essence is eternal, because it belongs to 
a nature common to all. The world 
does not outgrow Shakspeare. But 
they have found that there are other 
books whose work is only for some 
times or for some minds. They have 
found a book speak to them that is 
dumb to others. It may be dumb to 
them now and speak to them at a future 
time. Itmay have spoken once and now 
have ceased to speak, like the Oracles 
in the presence of a deeper voice. They 
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will not lightly speak of such, but look 
back with love and reverence to the 
steps worn by their feet, and those of 
hundred others, by which they rose “to 
something greater than before.” 

To understand a great writer, as to 
understand Nature, we must yield our 
prepossessions. When we read we lose 
much by not standing side by side with 
the writer. That in which persons 
differ essentially, is not in the amount 
of knowledge they possess, but in the 
point of view from which they look at 
things. With different centres we have 
different circumferences. When the 
centres of reader and writer are very 
far apart, they live in separate worlds, 
To understand some writers we must 
change our planet and wait patiently 
till we are acclimatized. 

Writers may be divided into two large 
classes—those who write to reveal some- 
thing new, and lead the reader out of 
and beyond his present knowledge ; and 
those who write only to present the old 
under some new form or application. 
The former is the nobler class—the 
pioneers of knowledge ; the latter we 
must not, however, depreciate. All that 
we are at liberty to demand of a writer 
is, that he give us something of his own. 
When a fresh view of anything in 
heaven or earth is opened to us, we are 
bound to open our eyes with eagerness ; 
but when the book-writer has no part of 
himself for us, but only the warmed-up 
remains, the crambe repetita of others, 
show him no mercy. If he write on 
the cover of his offering, “In the name 
of the prophet,” and we find inside only 
“figs,” we will judge him as Bacon 
would have judged him—by his fruits. 
Show him the door. Critic, show this 
gentleman out! 

It behoves, therefore, the inspectors 
of the literary market to keep a keen 
watch for these dealers in second-hand 
truths. Under our very eyes large for- 
tunes are being made by the trade in 
platitudes, the secret of which success 


is perhaps this: There is a class of . 


readers—and a large one too—who like 

to find in books rather what they know 

already than what they have yet to learn. 
No. 2. 
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Unlike the Athenians of old, they do 
not seem to care for any “new thing,” 
and are more than satisfied to meet again 
and again with the oldest truisms. For 
instance ; they know that it is very nice 
to have a friend, or an entertaining book, 
or that it is very proper to be indus- 
trious and provident. An ingenious 
poet accordingly writes a book, wherein, 
under a metrical garb, he tells these 
facts to the world. The world, pleased 
to recognise old acquaintances under a 
new form, proceeds to buy thirty editions. 
Here, indeed, seems reason for keeping 
to the beaten track. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we still have writers among us 
who look to something besides editions. 

One generation cannot decide upon 
the real worth of a book; only the 
lapse of time can prove whether it has 
elements that are imperishable. But 
every man who in his writings addresses 
himself successfully not to time, party, 
or fashion, but to that which underlies 
all these, may look forward to immor- 
tality as his reward ;—poet, philosopher, 
historian, novelist; it matters little what 
he is called. A thinker of our day has 
advanced the theory of “the conserva- 
tion of force”—how that force, once 
applied, may change its form indeed, but 
never ceases to exist. So we will preach 
the “conservation of truth.” The writer 
may not count on the preservation of 
his name, but he may look, as a higher 
consolation, to this, that no true thought, 
no beautiful conception he may give to 
the world, will be lost; that if it be 
only received from him by a few, it will 
be reproduced by them in other forms of 

and so live for ever. 

“Thank God for books,” said Syd- 
ney Smith ; and who that has known 
what it is to depend on them for com- 
panionship but will say from his heart, 
“Amen”? In lone country houses, 
where friends are few ; in crowded city 
streets, amid greetings where no kind- 
ness is, thank God for books! Dearest, 
best of friends—soothing, comforting, 
teaching, carrying us far away from the 
“briars of this working-day world ;” 
never importunate, never impatient, may 
we learn to use you as you use us! 








To all who believe that Mr. Tennyson 
fulfils, in his moral influence not less 
than in his intellectual character, the 
idea of a great poet, it was gratifying to 
read the article on his works in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review. Such 
hearty appreciation and such unstinting 
praise of the noble “Idylls,” as well as of 
other of the poems, were pleasant sounds 
to hear from a high critic’s chair. It is 
therefore evidently in no captious or 
hostile spirit that the reviewer finds 
fault with the poet on two points, on 
which I venture briefly to remark. 

I. In speaking of the “ Princess,” the 
accomplished reviewer cails it a dramatic, 
or quasi-dramatic, poem ; and, on the 
hypothesis that it belongs to this class 
of poetical composition, finds certain 
faults in it. 

II. Again, in speaking of “ Maud,” he 
says, “ We frankly own that our divining 
tod does not enable us to say whether 
the poet intends to be in any, and in 
what degree, sponsor to these sentiments” 
—alluding to certain utterances of the 
person in that remarkable mono-drama. 
And then he proceeds to warn the author 
of the evil results that may ensue from 
confusing the public mind with doubtful 
and exaggerated utterances on important 
and vital public questions. 

One is half inclined to quote the old 
Scotch saying, “ You’re no witch at a 
guess,” to the worthy reviewer. That, 
after these two works have been open to 
careful inspection of all men, and all 
critics, for twelve and four years re- 
spectively, any doubt should exist as to 
which of the recognised divisions of 
poetic art they severally belong to, may 
fill a simple person, unused to the 
mystic art of periodical criticism, with 
‘wonder. 

In what sense that would not be 
applicable to the “Iliad” or the 
“ Paradise Lost,” can the “ Princess” be 
called dramatic or even quasi-dramatic— 
whatever that may mean? Is it that the 
teller of the story speaks throughout in 
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the first person? But suppose Homer 
had made Ulysses tell the story of the 
“ Tliad,” and when he came to points of 
the narration where he is to speak or 
act, had written “I said,” or “I did,” 
instead of “ Ulysses said,” or “ Ulysses 
did” so and so, would the poem be 
essentially less an epic or narrative poem 
than it is now? Every epic poem is to 
this extent dramatic, that the several 
actors in the story exhibit their cha- 
racters by what they are made to speak, 
and you demand that their speech shall 
be dramatically consistent with what is 
said of them or their actions in the 
course of the narrative. But the 
distinction is just this, that in the epic 
the story is mainly told by direct narra- 
tion, whereas, in the drama, it is told by 
what the actors utter. Now surely the 
“ Princess” belongs to the former class, if 
ever a poem did. On the other hand, 
the story of “ Maud,” so far as it is 
given, is wholly given in a dramatic 
form. : 

In an Epic poem, where the author 
tells the story himself, any sentiment 
uttered in the course of the narrative 
portion, in his own proper person by the 
poet, is clearly his sentiment, and he is 
to be held responsible for it. But, in a 
dramatic poem, all that can justly be 
demanded is, that the sentiments shall 
be in keeping with the character, as the 
author evidently conceives it. What 
sort of criticism would that be which 
applied to Shakspeare’s plays any other 
rule ? - 

That,on the first publication of “ Maud,” 
it should have puzzled the critics, as well 
as the general reader, was not perhaps 
surprising. Even careful and habitual 
readers of Mr. Tennyson might be 
excused if they failed to catch its drift 
on a first reading. But having experi- 
ence that Mr. Tennyson generally had a 
meaning, and a high one, in what he 
wrote, they would suspend judgment 
till they had read it again and again, 
and discovered that the author was 
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not speaking in his own person, but 
was, in fact, writing a long and sus- 
tained dramatic poem in a style striking 
and novel. The experiment, certainly, 
on the same scale was, so far as I know, 
novel to literature. But the nature of 
it admits of no doubt ; and it seems as 
reasonable that any one should inquire 
whether Mr. Tennyson meant this and 
that of what he put into the mouth of 
his “person of the drama,” as it would 
be to ask whether Mr. Shakespeare 
meant any of the utterances that he 
puts into the mouth of. Hamlet, or 
Lear, or Dogberry. A simple outsider 
naturally fancies that it is a critic’s 
business to study the meaning and plan 
of the works which he undertakes to 
judge of and report upon to the general 
public. That it is so often a fancy 
merely, is surely matter of regret. In- 
stead of such simple and yet useful 
work, one too often finds that these 
persons have very different, and perhaps 
more amusing and popular ends in view. 
They can be severe or sarcastic, and get 
their readers to laugh, if they cannot 
make them understand. 

- But it would be the height of injustice 
tt suspect the genial and accomplished 
gentleman who writes in this Quarterly 
Review of any such ends. Whence, then, 
comes this evident misunderstanding of 
the author’s purpose in “Maud?” Is it 
because the drama is laid in our own 
time, and deals with forms of evil and 
disease belonging to our own days? 
But why should this preclude an author 
from writing a dramatic poem which 
should embody these? Surely no sub- 
jects should be more interesting to us. 
It is surely a legitimate conception, and 
one which may, with perfect propriety, 
be dramatically presented, that there 
should be a delicately-organized man, 
thoughtful, cultivated, sensitive, in 
whose early life the seeds of madness 
have been sown by the horrible calamity 


of a father maddened into suicide by 
disaster and fraud. Such things have 
happened in our day. Why should 
not the poet exhibit what he may 
legitimately conceive to be the effects on 
such a man of a solitary life spent among 
books and an occasional newspaper, 
which may possibly contain accounts of 
baby poisoning, food adulteration, frauds 
not unlike the one he has so suffered 
by, all tending to give him exaggerated 
and bitter views of “a world in which 
he has hardly mixed ?” And why should 
a thoughtful and even kind critic ask the 
author how far he means to be sponsor 
for those partial and exaggerated utter- 
ances of the creature of his art? 
Why should he not give the author 
credit for as much perception of what 
is true and what is false in these utter- 
ances as he himself possesses? Why, 
instead of asking questions which are 
utterly irrelevant in criticising a dra- 
matic poem, should he not try to bring 
out the moral of drama, and give his 
readers the lessons of practical wisdom 
which lie in this noble and powerful work 
of art—one which will surely, when 
its true character is seen, be acknow- 
ledged to be little inferior to “Hamlet” 
or “Lear” in dramatic presentation— 
of the misery and madness that haunt 
the social evils which do exist in our 
day? The mere liking to display clever- 
ness in the smart and slashing style 
which so often dims true insight, or 
serves to hide its absence, cannot, with 
any justice, be charged on the present 
writer. The palpable wrong he is doing 
to his author and his readers cannot 
come from this cause. The pedantries 
of precedent may sometimes blind as 
completely as dull smartness, and mar 
the critic craft, which after all might be, 
and sometimes is, a noble one. May 
these fungi be speedily stripped off, 
which hinder a noble tree from bearing 
its legitimate fruit ! 
A. Y. 
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MR. KINGSLEY AND THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


* November 17, 1859. 

Mr. Eprtor,— May I ask your per- 
mission to notice, very shortly, an 
article which appeared in the Saturday 
Review, of November 12, on Mr. Kings- 
ley’s Miscellanies? My object is not 
to criticize a critic, but to correct some 
remarks which concern myself, and which 
bystanders might assume me to accept 
as true if I allowed them to pass uncon- 
tradicted. At the same time I should 
not venture to occupy your space with 
a purely personal topic: this, I believe, 
illustrates a style of writing which has 
become very common in our day, and 
against which young men cannot be too 
earnestly warned. 

The Reviewer has paid me a compli- 
ment which, if I believed it to be well- 
founded, would excite my vanity to a 
dangerous degree. He has been aware 
of the peril to which he was exposing 
me, and, in his tenderness for my morals, 
has done what in him lay to counteract 
it. I entirely acquit him of any desire 
to puff me up with self-conceit ; if the 
clearest indication of his opinion re- 
specting me could bring my own down 
to its proper level, I shall have no fear 
of the consequences. But no depression 
which I might experience from his cen- 
sures on my honesty which “always 
screws everything round to my own 
point ;” on my habit of assuring my 
opponents that they are all right, in 
order that I may persuade them they are 
all wrong ; on my bluff grandiloquence, 
&c. &c.;—would compensate in the 
very least the elation of which I should 
be conscious if he succeeded in persuad- 
ing me that Mr. Kingsley owed to me 
any portion of the thoughts which are 
exercising, and are likely to exercise, a 
very great and very salutary influence 
over this generation. 

For this is the Reviewer's com- 
fortable assurance. Mr. Carlyle, Mr. 
Froude, and I, may give ourselves credit 
for most of Mr. Kingsley’s opinions 
and convictions. The thief has been 


stopped by an energetic detective of the 
S. R. division. The different articles 
of our property have been carefully 
assorted and ticketed, and lie at the 
office for inspection. Each of us may 
have his own restored to him. As 
I have a slenderer stock than my two 
distinguished companions, I have more 
interest than they can have in recover- 
ing my share. But I distinctly and 
deliberately believe, that no one of us 
has the shadow of a claim ; that the 
goods have not been stolen; that they 
are, in the strictest sense, Mr. Kings- 
ley’s own. 

That Mr. Kingsley is under great ob- 
ligations to Mr. Carlyle I fully believe. 
I do not know many men of this day 
who are not. I will state my own so far 
as I am able to appreciate them. I am 
the more bound to do it, because there 
is no person whom Mr. Carlyle would 
less care to vindicate as a disciple—no 
one, probably, who has oftener been dis- 
posed to utter complaints of him. I have 
to thank him for doing me what I think 
an unspeakable service; I mean for 
making me discontented with myself. 
Every one who can put sentences to- 


‘gether in our day, is likely to think 


that this is the vocation of his life ; 
every one who can prove certain propo- 
sitions, or put down certain opponents, 
is apt to suppose that he believes the 
things which he can demonstrate, or 
can convict others of not believing. 
To be continually thrown back upon the 
questions, “‘ Yes, but do you know what 
these words mean ?—Pray, sir, are you 
sure that you actually mean that ?”— is 
exceedingly unpleasant. But any one 
who is forced to undergo that torture, 
comes, I think, at last, to be very thank- 
ful to the torturer. The results may 
be very different from what that tor- 
turer expected. We may not be forced 
to give up what he takes it for granted 
that we shall be forced to give up. 
We may find—he may even help us to 
the discovery—that there are vestures 





Mr. Kingsley and the “ Saturday Review.” 


needful for human beings, which he sus- 
pects to have come from Monmouth 
Street, or to be due to it. So much the 
more, I suspect, will he deserve and 
receive our gratitude. He has not 
taken from us what we cannot afford to 

with ; he has compelled us to con- 
sider what it is, and what it has to do 
with us. 

I do not expect that the new genera- 
tion will know what I mewn by these 
remarks. They read Mr. Carlyle because 
he deals in queer phrases and gives them 
very accurate and valuable information 
about the Hohenzollerns. They can 
judge him, criticize him, dissect him. 
‘We had no such faculty, though per- 
liaps we fancied we had. He judged, 
criticized, dissected us. So it was with 
me; so I should suppose it was with 
Mr. Kingsley. I have no right at all to 
speak for him ; but I judge in this way. 
When a man of genius, writing in a re- 
markable and somewhat grotesque style, 
has been for many years sending forth 
his thoughts into the world, you see his 
phrases gradually creeping into the ordi- 
nary literature of the day, into reviews 
and magazines especially, —leavening 
more and more the dialect of the age. 
He who professes the most vehement 
dislike to these phrases in the author 
to whom they belong—and of whose 
mind they are expressions—will adopt 
them into discourses with which they 
have no natural affinity, to which they 
can only be a mere outside fringe quite 
discordant with everything that they 
surround. 

Now, of this I see nothing in Mr. 
Kingsley. I find in his Miscellanies— 
most of which I did not know till they 
were collected into a volume—less of the 
Carlylese dialect than I should expect in 
any chance number of a provincial news- 
paper or of the Saturday Review. Mr. 

ingsley writes, so it seems to me, 
very manly and _ classical English, 
which, nevertheless, is perfectly indi- 
vidual, fitted to his use, not capable of 
being transformed to the use of any 
one else. According to the reviewer, 
he has adopted from Mr. Carlyle “the 
“Gospel of Industry and the love of 
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‘*Old Testament Morality.” Mr. Kings- 
ley lives amongst labourers, and, being 
a cle must occasionally read the 
Old Testament. Whoever first told him 
that industry was a good thing, and the 
Old Testament a good book, I should 
conceive he might have assured himself 
of both facts by intercourse with the 
hard hands and the burning words. 
Otherwise he has not profited by Mr. 
Carlyle’s teaching. No words of his 
having been repeated so often—repeated 
till they have lost their power—as those 
in which he exhorts us to look facts in 
the face, and not to accept second-hand 
reports of them. I fancy that no words 
told more on Mr. Kingsley than these ; 
surely they must have helped to pre- 
serve him from being a copyist and a 
plagiarist instead of to make him one. 
If these are his debts te an older man, 
I shall suppose that he may have worked 
in the same mine with Mr. Froude, have 
compared notes with him, and have 
arrived at some of the same historical 
conclusions ; and yet that neither may 
have “adopted” the thoughts of the 
other. Mr. Froude is a professed his- 
torian of the Tudor period ; Mr. Kingsley 
has written an historical novel about the 
same period. Is there no such thing as 
genial intercourse between students— 
no such thing as each apprehending the 
mind of the other—as a reciprocation of 
benefits? What were those excellent 
“Joint Verses” on Cobbett in the last 
number of your Magazine but one of the 
most beautiful exemplifications of this 
kind of sympathy? Must there always 
be some good-natured friend at hand to 
whisper, ‘‘ Watch that fellow! He has 
got a thought of yours. If you do not 
keep a sharp eye upon him, he will 
pocket it, and pass it off as his own”? 
That generous men, like Mr. Carlyle 
and Mr. Froude, would give heed to 
such admonitions, no one will suspect. 
Nor is it necessary that they should say 
a word to expose their admonisher. It 
is necessary that I should, however dis- 
agreeable the task is, and however much 
egotism it may involve me in, because I 
have given some colour to the charge 
by an act of folly which I committed 
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many years ago. When Mr. Kingsley 
ublished his first poem, ‘The Saint’s 
Tragedy,” I was vain and conceited 
enough to write a preface to it. Soon 
enough the public had sense to per- 
ceive that, if recommendations were 
wanted, I should rather have begged 
one from him; soon enough I gave 
such offence to the public as would have 
rendered any recommendations of mine 
very damaging to the person who re- 
ceived them. That damage Mr. Kingsley 
has suffered, and has borne with a kind- 
ness and generosity of which I may be 
excused for attempting to speak. Of 
course, I have had my share of the 
punishment: that of looking very ridi- 
culous for my presumption, and that of 
appearing to foree my own bad reputa- 
tion upon a man singularly unlike me 
in every respect—with the liveliest ob- 
servation of external things ; with a 
capacity for any society, the highest or 
the lowest ; with an intense interest in 
physical studies ; with a specially vigo- 
rous and genial temperament. Of all 
persons in England at the present day, 
I am bold to say that there is not one 
who has so many deficiencies, offences, 
and discordances to overlook and for- 
give in another as he has in me ; and 
whatever Saturday Reviewers may think, 
men like him do overcome such na- 
tural repugnances and utter exagge- 
rated commendations of those from 
whom, at some stage of their lives, they 
have picked up a stray hint or two, not 
because they want to beg, borrow, or 
steal thoughts which are not theirs, but 
because they have an over-estimate of 
all who have been cast in ancther mould 
than themselves ; a disposition to give 
them credit for more than they have. 
The Reviewer says, that Mr. Kingsley 
has “adopted” from me “that theory 
“ of religious inspiration, which is based 
“on the supposition of a direct illumina- 
“tion of each individual believer.” I 
am not going to defend or to explain 
any theological statements of mine, in 
this place. A Saturday Reviewer must 
know better than any one else, how to 
set forth the belief of every writer, 
living or departed. If the expressions 


are not exactly his own, the critic’s are 
sure to be an improvement upon them. 
But taking the words as they stand, I 
submit that any one who adopts this 
theory, must find it more than a theory. 
If he does not, he will soon cast it aside. 
He must feel that his words are not 
his own ; that he is not lord over them ; 
that there is a living teacher near him 
from whom all that is good in them 
must proceed. Supposing Mr. Kingsley 
to have received this conviction, and in 
any degree or measure to act upon it, is 
it not impossible in the nature of things 
that he should be a copyist from me? 
Does not that very doctrine which he is 
said to have copied, as much prohibit 
and prevent copying, as that which he 
is said to have obtained from Carlyle ? 
I perceive in these Miscellanies, that he 
does justice to the belief of many 
mystical writers on this subject, saying, 
with great modesty, that he is often 
quite unable to follow them ; but pro- 
testing against the popular condemnation 
of them for their refusal to claim the 
light in which they walked as their 
own. I perceive that he protests against 
those mystical writers when they wish 
to confine the light, which was granted 
them, to themselves, or even to what 
they would have called divine subjects ; 
whereas, if we adhere to the teaching of 
the Bible, we should say that every good 
thing must come from God; that the 
good thoughts of the worst man cannot 
be his own; that the scientific dis- 
coverer is as much a receiver of light 
from above as the theologian. Such 
are certainly my convictions. But that 
Mr. Kingsley received them from me 
and not from the New Testament, from 
intercourse with the old men and old 
women of his parish, with saints and 
with poachers, from actual experience of 
the difficulties of physical investigations 
(into which I have never ventured), I 
shall not easily be brought to believe. 

I believe it the less, because I perceive 
also from these Miscellanies, that in 
many of those opinions that can be 
derived from another or imparted by 
another—in those which concern indi- 
vidual men of letters or literary schools— 
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Mr. Kingsley and I are greatly at vari- 
ance. I have an old-standing reve- 
rence and affection for Coleridge and 
Wordsworth ; I count them among my 
greatest benefactors. He is disposed to 
think and speak of them disparagingly, 
if not contemptuously. I know nothing 
of art; but I find too much conscien- 
tiousness and earnestness among those of 
my friends who are called Pre-Raphael- 
ites, ever to look down upon them as 
he does. I may agree with him, that 
many very silly things were said against 
Pope when the Romance-fever was at its 
height. But I cannot throw myself, as 
he has done, into the papal reaction, 
and exalt the Essay on Man into the 
sublimest of ethical poems. His theo- 
ties on all these points are certainly not 
mine. So far as they are theories, they 
are entitled to more respect than any 
I could broach, because he is a poet and 
an artist, and I am not. Yet, in spite of 
that consideration, I shall for the pre- 
sent hold my own ; feelings of gratitude 
and reverence to those who have done 
me good, I hope I shall never sacrifice 
to his or to any authority. 

I have said more than I meant to say. 
I believe that, however little the personal 
part of my letter may interest your 
readers, I have done them a service by 
bearing my protest against a style of 
criticism which leads young men to 
think that they can never be original, 
unless they refuse to learn from any 
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contemporary, or even from any man of 
the old world ; which causes intercourse 
to be frivolous and suspicious, 
to be a mere observation of faults; 
which has often broken up old friend- 
ships ; which can never make any one 
man more humble, more true. 

Your obedient Servant, 

F, D. Mavuricg, 


Postscript.—I have been told that I 
have misrepresented the observations of 
the Saturday Reviewer respecting in- 
dustry. He does not suppose that Mr. 
Kingsley learnt from Mr. Carlyle that 
industry was a good thing. That truth 
he might probably have derived from 
his writing-master and inscribed in copy- 
books when he was learning round-hand. 
Mr. Carlyle taught him to “look on 
labour as something essentially poetic.” 
Let the Reviewer have all the advantage 
of the correction. And let those who 
remember that Friedrich Wilhelm is 
Mr. Carlyle’s specimen of an “essen- 
tially poetic” temperament, and that 
Mr. Vavasour Briggs is Mr. Kingsley’s, 
judge how much better either the master 
or the pupil would love industry for 
this sentimental association with it. 
There would have been far more plausi- 
bility in affirming that Mr. Kingsley’s 
exaggerated preference of the anti- 
poetical, Tom Thurnall type of charac- 
ter, was caught from the author of the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets.' 


IN A SKYE BOTHY. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Man is an ease-loving animal, with a 
lingering affection for Arcadian dales ; 
under the shadow of whose trees shep- 
herd boys are piping “as they would 
never grow old.” Human nature is a 
vagabond still, maugre the six thousand 
years of it, and amuses itself with dreams 
of societies, free and unrestrained. It 


is this vagabond feeling in the blood. 


which draws one so strongly to Shake- 
spere. That sweet and liberal nature 





of his blossomed into all wild human 
generosities. “As You Like It” is a 
vagabond play; and, verily, if there 
waved in any wind that blows upon the 
earth a forest, peopled as Arden’s was in 
Shakespere’s imagination, with an exiled 
king drawing the sweetest humanest 
lessons from misfortune, a melancholy 
Jaques stretched by the river's brink, 
moralizing on the bleeding deer, a 
fair Rosalind chaunting her saucy cuckoo 
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song, fools like Touchstone (not like those 
of our acquaintance, reader), and the 
whole place from centre to circumference 
filled with mighty oak-bolls, all carven 
with lovers’ names; I would, be my 
worldly prospects what they may, pack 
up at once and join that vagabond com- 
pany. For there I should find more 
gallant courtesies, finer sentiments, com- 
pleter innocence and happiness than I 
am like to discover here, although I 
search for them from shepherd’s cot to 
king’s palace. Just to think how these 
people lived! Carelessly as the blossom- 
ing trees, happily as the singing birds ; 
time measured only by the acorn’s patter 
en the fruitful soil. A world without 
debtor or creditor; passing rich, yet 
with never a doit in its purse ; with no 
sordid cares, no regard for appearances : 
nothing to occupy the young but love- 
making ; nothing to occupy the old but 
listening to the “sermons in stones,” 
and perusing the musical wisdom which 
dwells in “running brooks.” Arden 
forest, alas! is not rooted in the earth: 
it draws sustenance from a poet’s brain; 


and the light asleep on its leafy billows 
is that “that yet never was seen on sea or 
shore.” But one cannot help dreaming of 
such a place, and striving to approach as 
nearly as possible to its sweet conditions. 

I am quite alone here: England may 
have been invaded and London sacked, 


for aught I know. Several weeks since, 
a newspaper, accidentally blown to my 
solitude, informed me that the Great 
Eastern had been got under weigh, and 
was then swinging at the Nore. There 
is great joy, I perceive. Human nature 
stands astonished at itself; felicitates 
itself on its remarkable talent, and will 
for months to come purr complacently 
over its achievement in magazines and 
reviews. A fine world, messieurs, that 
will attain to heaven—if in the power 
of steam. A very fine world ; yet tur all 
that, I have withdrawn from it for a 
time, and would rather not hear of its 
remarkable exploits. In my present 
mood I do not value them that coil of 
vapour on the brow of Blavin, which, as 
I gaze, smoulders inio nothing in the 
fire of sunrise. 


In a Skye Bothy. 


Goethe, in his memorable book, 
“Truth and Poetry,” informs his readers 
that in his youth he loved to shelter 
himself in the Scripture narratives, from 
the marching and counter-marching of 
armies, the cannonading, retreating, and 
fighting, that lay everywhere around 
him. He shut his eyes, as it were, and 
a whole war-convulsed Europe wheeled 
away into silence and distance, and in 
its place, lo! the patriarchs, with their 
tawny tents, their man-servants and 
maid-servants, and countless flocks in 
imperceptible procession whitening the 
Syrian plains. In this my green soli- 
tude, I appreciate the full sweetness of 
the passage. Everything here is silent 
as the Bible plains themselves. I am 
cut off from former scenes and associates 
as by the sullen Styx and the grim 
ferrying of Charon’s boat. The noise of 
the world does not touch me. I live 
too far inland to hear the thunder of the 
reef. To this place no postman comes, 
no tax-gatherer. This region never heard 
the sound of the church-going bell. The 
land is pagan as when the yellow-haired 
Norseman landed a thousand years ago. 
I almost feel a pagan myself. Not using 
a notched stick, I have lost all count of 
time, and don’t know Saturday from 
Sunday. Civilization is like a soldier’s 
stock ; it makes you carry your head a 
good deal higher, makes the angels weep 
a little more at your fantastic tricks, and 
half suffocates you the while. I have 
thrown it away, and breathe freely. My 
bed is the heather, my mirror the stream 
from the hills, my comb and brush the 
sea breeze, my watch the sun, my theatre 
the sunset, and my evening service—not 
without a rude natural religion in it— 
watching the pinnacles of the hills of 
Cuchullin sharpening in intense purple 
against the pallid orange of the sky, or 
listening to the melancholy voices of the 
sea-birds and the tide; that over, I am 
asleep till touched by the earliest splen- 
dour of the dawn. I am, not without 
reason, hugely enamoured of my vaga- 
bond existence. 

My bothy is situated on theshoresof one 
of the lochsthatintersectSkye. Thecoast 
is bare and rocky, hollowed into fantastic 








chambers : and when the tide is making, 
every cavern murmurs like a sea-shell. 
The land, from frequent rain green as 
emerald, rises into soft pastoral heights, 
and about a mile inland soars suddenly 
up into peaks of bastard marble, white 
as the cloud under which the lark sings 
at noon, bathed in rosy light at sunset. 
In front are the Cuchullin hills and the 
monstrous peak of Blavin; then the 
green Strath runs narrowing out to sea, 
and the Island of Rum, with a white 
cloud upon it, stretches like a gigantic 
shadow across the entrance of the loch, 
and completes the scene. Twice every 
twenty-four hours the Atlantic tide 
sets in upon hollowed shores; twice 
is the sea withdrawn, leaving spaces 
.of green sand on which mermaids with 
golden combs mightsleek alluring tresses ; 
and black rocks, heaped with brown 
dulse and tangle, and lovely ocean 
blooms of purple and orange; and bare 
islets—marked at full of tide by a 
glimmer of pale green amid the univer- 
sal sparkle—where most the sea fowl 
love to congregate. To these islets, on 
favourable evenings, come the crows, 
and sit in sable parliament; business 
despatched, they start into air as at a 
gun, and stream away through the sun- 
set to their roosting-place in the Arma- 
dale woods. The shore supplies for me 
the place of books and companions. Of 
course Blavin and Cuchullin hills are 
the chief attractions, and I never weary 
watching them. In the morning they 
wear a great white caftan of mist; but 
that lifts away before noon, and they 
stand with all their scars and passionate 
torrent-lines bare to the blue heavens ; 
with perhaps a solitary shoulder for a 
moment gleaming wet to the sunlight. 
After a while a vapour begins to steam 
up from their abysses, gathering itself 
into strange shapes, knotting and twist- 
ing itself like smoke ; while above, the 
terrible crests are now lost, now revealed, 
in a stream of flying rack. In an hour 
a wall of rain, grey as granite, opaque 
as iron, stands up from sea to heaven. 
The loch is roughening before the wind, 
and the islets, black dots a second ago, 
are patches of roaring foam. You hear 
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the: fierce sound of its coming. The 
lashing tempest sweeps over you, and 
looking behind, up the long inland glen, 
you can see on the birch woods, and on 
the sides of the hills, driven on the 
wind, the white smoke of the rain. 
Though fierce as a charge of highland 
bayonets, these squalls are seldom of 
long duration, and you bless them when 
you creep from your shelter, for out 
comes the sun, and the birch woods are 
twinkling, and more intensely flash the 
levels of the sea, and at a stroke the 
clouds are scattered from the wet brow 
of Blavin, and to the whole a new ele- 
ment is added, the voice of the swollen 
stream as it rushes red over a hundred 
tiny cataracts, and roars river-broad into 
the sea, making turbid the azure. Then 
I have my amusements in this solitary 
place. The mountains are of course 
open, and this morning at dawn a roe 
swept past me like the wind, nose to 
the dewy ground, “tracking,” they call 
it here. Above all, I can wander on the 
ebbed beach. Hogg speaks of that— 


“ Undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert never dumb.” 


But far more than the murmuring and 
insecty air of the moorland, does the 
wet chirk-chirking of the living shore 
give one the idea of crowded and multi- 
tudinous life. Did the reader ever hunt 
razor-fish !—not sport like tiger-hunt- 
ing, I admit; yet it has its pleasures 
and excitements, and can kill a forenoon 
for an idle man agreeably. On the wet 
sands yonder the razor-fish are spouting 
like the fountains at Versailles on a féte 
day. The sly fellow sinks on discharg- 
ing his watery feu de joie. If you are 
quickly after him through the sand, 
you catch him, and then comes the tug 
of war. Address and dexterity are 
required. If you pull vigorously, he 
slips out of his sheath a “mother- 
naked” mollusc, and escapes. If you 
do your spiriting gently you drag him 
up to light, a long thin case, with a 
white fishy bulb protruding at one end 
like a root. Rinse him in sea-water, 
toss him into your basket, and plunge 
after another watery flash. These razor- 
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fish are excellent eating, the people say ; 
and when used as bait, no fish that 
swims the ocean stream, cod, whiting, 
haddock, flat skate, broad-shouldered, 
crimson bream,—not the detested dog- 
fish himself, this summer swarming in 
every loch and becursed by every fisher- 
man,—can keep himself off the hook, 
and in.an hour your boat is laden with 
glittering spoil. Then, if you take your 

to the low islands—and you can go 
dry-shod at ebb of tide—you have your 
chance of sea-fowl. Gulls of all kinds 
are there, dookers and divers of every 
description ; flocks of shy curlews, and 
specimens of a hundred tribes, to which 
my limited ornithological knowledge 
cannot furnish a name. The Solan 
goose yonder falls from heaven into the 
water like a meteor-stone. See the soli- 
tary scart, with long narrow wing and 
outstretched neck, shooting toward some 
distant promontory! Anon, high over- 
head, come wheeling a covey of lovely 
sea-swallows. You fire; one flutters 
down, never more to skim the horizon 
or to dip in the sea-sparkle. Lift it up ; 
is it not beautiful? The wild, keen 
eye is closed, but you see the delicate 
slate-colour of the wings, and the long 
tail feathers white as the creaming foam. 
There is a stain of blood on the breast, 
hardly brighter than the scarlet of its 
beak and feet. Lay it down, for its 
companions are dashing round and round, 
uttering harsh cries of rage and sorrow ; 
and, had you the heart, you could shoot 
them one by one. At ebb of tide wild- 
looking children, from turf-cabins on the 
hill side, come down to hunt shell-fish. 
Even now a troop is busy; how their 
shrill voices go the while! Old Effie, 
I see, is out to-day, quite a picturesque 
object, with her white cap and red shawl. 
With atincaninone hand, an old reaping- 
hook in the other, she goes poking 
among the tangle. Let us see what 
sport she has had. She turns round at 
our salutation—very old, old almost as 
the worn rocks around. She might 
have been the wife of Wordsworth’s 
“Leech-gatherer.” Her can is sprawl- 
ing with brown crabs ; and opening her 
apron, she exhibits a large black and blue 
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lobster—a fellow such as she alone 
can capture. A queer woman is 
Effie, and an awsome. She is familiar 
with ghosts and apparitions. She can 
relate legends that have power over the 
superstitious blood, and with little coax- 
ing will sing those wild Gelic songs of 
hers—of dead lights on the sea, of 
fishing-boats going down in squalls, of 
unburied bodies tossing day and night 
upon the grey peaks of the waves, and 
of girls that pray God to lay them by 
the sides of their drowned lovers; al- 
though for them should never rise mass 
nor chaunt, and although their flesh 
should be torn asunder by the wild 
fishes of the sea, 

Rain is my enemy here, and at this 
writing [ am suffering siege. For three 
days this rickety dwelling has stood 
assault of wind and rain, Yesterday a 
blast breached the door, and the tene- 
ment fluttered for a moment like an 
umbrella caught in a gust. All seemed 
lost, but the door was got to again, 
heavily barred across, and the enemy 
foiled. An entrance, however, had been 
effected ; and that portion of the attack- 
ing column which I had imprisoned by 
my dexterous manwuvre, maddening 
itself into whirlwind, rushed up the 
chimney, scattering my turf fire as it 
went, and so escaped. Since that time 
the windy columns have retired to the 
gorges of the hills, where I hear them 
howl at intervals; and the only thing 
I am exposed to is the musketry of the 
rain. How viciously the small shot 
peppers the walls! Here must I wait 
till the cloudy armament breaks up. 
One’s own mind is a dull companion in 
these circumstances. Sheridan—wont 
with his talk to brighten the table more 
than the champagne ; whose mind was a 
phosphorescent sea, dark in its rest, 
every movement a flash of splendour— 
if cooped up here, begirt with this 
murky atmosphere, would be dull as a 
Lincoln fen unenlivened by a single 
will-o’-the-wisp. Books are the only 
refuge on a rainy day; but in Skye 
Bothies books are rare. To me, how- 
ever, the gods have proved kind, for in 
my sore need I found on a shelf here two 
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volumes of the old Monthly Review, and 
have sauntered through these dingy 
literary catacombs with considerable 
satisfaction. What a strange set of old 
fogies the writers! To read them is 
like conversing with the antediluvians. 
Their opinions have fallen into disuse 
long ago, and resemble to-day the rusty 
armour and gim-cracks of a curiosity- 
shop. These essays and criticisms were 
thought brilliant, I suppose, when they 
appeared last century, and authors 
praised therein considered themselves 
rather handsome flies, preserved in pure 
critical amber for the inspection of pos- 
terity. The volumes were published, I 
notice, from 1790 to 1792, and exhibit 
a period of wonderful literary activity. 
Not to speak of novels, histories, travels, 
farces, tragedies, upwards of two hundred 
poems are brought to judgment. Plainly, 
these Monthly Reviewers worked hard, 
and on the whole, with spirit and 
deftness. A proper sense of the import- 
ance of their craft had these gentlemen ; 
they laid down the law with great 
gravity, and from critical benches shook 
their awful wigs on offenders. How it 
all looks now! “Let us indulge our- 
selves with another extract,” quoth one, 
“and contemplate once more the tear of 
grief before we are called upon to wit- 
ness the tear of rapture.” Both tears 
dried up long ago, as those that sparkled 
on a Pharaoh’s cheek. Hear this other, 
stern as Rhadamanthus; behold Duty 
steeling itself against human weakness ! 
“Tt grieves us to wound a young man’s 
feelings ; but our judgment must not be 
biassed by any plea whatsoever. Why 
will men apply for our opinion, when 
they know that we cannot be silent, and 
that we will not lie?” Listen to this 
prophet in Israel, one who has not 
bent the knee to Baal, and say if there 
is not a touch of hopeless pathos in 
him :—“ Fine words do not make fine 
poems. Scarcely a month passes in 
which we are not obliged to issue this 
decree. But in these days of universal 
heresy, our decrees are no more respected 
than the Bulls of the Bishop of Rome.” 
O that men would hear, that they would 
incline their hearts to wisdom! The 
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ghosts of the dim literary Hades are 
getting tiresome, and as I look up, lo! 
the rain has ceased from sheer fatigue : 
great white vapours are rising from the 
damp valleys; and, better than ll, 
pleasant as Blucher’s cannon on the 
evening of Waterloo, the sound of 
wheels on the boggy ground ; and just 
when the stanched rain-clouds are burn- 
ing into a sullen red at sunset, I have a 
visitor in my Bothy, and pleasant human 
intercourse. 

Broadford Fair is a great event in the 
island. The little town lies on the 
margin of a curving bay, and under the 
shadow of a somewhat celebrated hill. 
On the crest of it is a cairn of stones, 
the burying-place of an ancient Scandi- 
navian woman, tradition informs me, 
whose wish it was to be laid high up 
there, that she might sleep right in 
the pathway of the Norway wind. 
In a green glen, at its base, stand 
the ruins of the House of Corrichata- 
chin, where Boswell had his share of 
four bowls of punch, and went to bed 
at five in the morning, and, awakening 
at noon with a severe headache, saw 
Dr. Johnson burst in upon him with 
the exclamation, “ What, drunk yet!” 
“His tone of voice was not that of 
severe upbraiding,” writes the penitent 
Bozzy, “so I was relieved a little.” 
Broadford is a post-town of about a 
dozen houses, and is a place of great 
importance. If Portree is the London 
of Skye, Broadford is its Manchester. 
The markets, held every three months 
or so, take place on a patch of moorland 
about a mile from the village. Not 
only are cattle sold and cash exchanged 
for the same ; but there a Skye farmer 
meets his relations, from the brother of 
his blood to his cousin forty times re- 
moved. To these meetings he is drawn, 
not only by his love of coin, but by his 
love of kindred, and—the Broadford 
Mail and the Portree Advertiser lying 
yet in the womb of time—by his love of 
gossip also. The market is the Skye- 
man’s exchange, his family gathering, 
and his newspaper. From the deep sea 
of his solitude he comes up to breathe 
there, and, refreshed, sinks again. This 
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fair at Broadford I resolved to see. 
Starting early in the morning, my 
way for the most part lay through 
a desolation where nature seemed 
deteriorated, and at her worst. Winter 
could not possibly sadden the region ; 
no spring could quicken it into flowers. 
The hills wear but for ornament the 
white streak of the torrent; the rocky 
soil clothes itself in heather to which 
the purple never comes.’ Even man, 
the miracle-worker, who transforms 
everything he touches, who has rescued 
a fertile Holland from the waves, who 
has reared a marble Venice from out 
salt lagunes and marshes, is defeated 
here. A turf hut, with smoke issuing 
from the roof, and a patch of sickly 
green around, which will ripen by 
November, is all that he has won from 
nature. Gradually, as I proceeded, the 
aspect of the country changed, began to 
exhibit traces of cultivation; and ere 
long, the red hill with the Norwegian 
woman’s cairn a-top rose before me, 
suggesting Broadford and the close of 
the journey. The roads were filled with 
cattle, driven forward with oath and 


shout. Every now and then, a dog-cart 
came skirring along, and infinite ‘the 
confusion, and loud the clamour of 
tongues, when one or other plunged 
into a herd of sheep, or skittish “ three- 


year-olds.” At the entrance to the fair, 
the horses were taken out of the vehicles, 
and left with a leathern thong tied round 
their forelegs to limp about in search 
of breakfast. As you advance, on either 
side of the road stand hordes of cattle, 
the wildest looking creatures, black, 
white, dun, and cream-coloured, with 
fells of hair hanging over their savage 
eyes, and graced with horns of prepos- 
terous dimension’. Horses neighed from 
their stakes, the owners looking out for 
customers. Sheep were there, too, in 
restless masses, scattering hither and 
thither like quicksilver, with dogs and 
men flying along their edges excited to 
the verge of insanity. What a hubbub 
of sound! What lowing and neighing ! 
what bleating and barking! It was a 
novel sight, that rude, primeval traffic. 
Down in the hollow ground, tents had 
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been knocked up since dawn; there 
potatoes were being cooked for drovers 
who had been travelling all night ; there, 
also, liquor could be had To these 
places, I observed, contracting parties 
invariably repaired to solemnize a bar- 
gain. Booths ranged along the side of 
the road were plentifully furnished with 
confections, ribbons, and cheap jewellery; 
and as the morning wore on, around 
these the girls swarmed thickly, as bees 
round summer flowers. The fair was 
running its full career of bargain-making 
and consequent dram-drinking, rude 
flirtation, and meeting of friend with 
friend; when up the middle of the road, 
hustling the passengers, terrifying the 
cattle, came three misguided young gen- 
tlemen—medical students, I opined— 
engaged in botanical researches in 
these regions. Evidently they had 
been “dwellers in tents.” One of 
them, gifted with a comic genius 
—his companions were desperately 
solemn—at one point of the road, 
threw back his coat, in emulation of 
Sambo when he brings down the ap- 
plauses of the threepenny gallery, and 
executed a shuffle in front of a bewil- 
dered cow. Crummie backed and shied, 
bent on retreat. He, agile as a cork, 
bobbed up and down in her front, turn 
whither she would, with shouts and 
hideous grimaces, his companions stand- 
ing by the while like mutes at a funeral. 
That feat accomplished, the trio staggered 
on, amid the derision and scornful 
laughter of the Gael. Lifting our eyes 
up out of the noise and confusion, there 
were the solitary mountain tops and the 
clear mirror of Broadford Bay, the oppo- 
site coast sleeping green in it with all 
its woods; and lo! the steamer from 
the South sliding in, with her red funnel, 
breaking the reflection with a tract of 
foam, and disturbing the far-off morning 
silence with the thunder of her paddles. 
By noon, a considerable stroke of busi- 
ness had been done. Hordes of bellowing 
cattle were being driven off toward 
Broadford, and drovers were rushing 
about in a wonderful manner, armed 
with tar-pot and stick, smearing their 
peculiar mark upon the shaggy hides of 
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their purchases, Rough-looking cus- 
tomers enough, these fellows, yet they 
want not means. Some of them, I am 
told, came here this morning with five 
hundred pounds in their pocket-books, 
and have spent every paper of it, and 
this day three months they will return 
with as large a sum. By three o'clock 
in the afternoon the place was deserted 
by cattle, and fun and business gathered 
round the booths and refreshment tents, 
the noise increasing every hour, and 
towards evening deepening into brawl 
and general combat. 

During the last few weeks I have had 
opportunity of witnessing something of 
life as it passes in the Skye wildernesses, 

.and have been struck with its self-con- 

tainedness, not less than with its remote- 
ness. A Skye family has everything 
within itself. The bare mountains yield 
them mutton, of a flavour and delicacy 
unknown in the south. The copses 
swarm with rabbits ; and if a net is set 
over-night at the Black Island, there is 
abundance of fish to breakfast. The 
farmer grows his own corn, barley, and 
potatoes, digs his own peats, makes his 
own candles; he tans leather, spins 
cloth shaggy as a terrier’s pile, and a 
hunchbacked artist on the place trans- 
forms the raw materials into boots or 
shepherd garments. Twice every year 
a huge hamper arrives from Glasgow, 
stuffed with all the little luxuries of 
house-keeping—tea, sugar, coffee, and 
the like. At more frequent intervals 
comes a ten-gallon cask from Greenock, 
whose contents can cunningly draw the 
icy fangs of a north-easter, or take the 
chill out of the clammy mists. 


“ What want they that a king should 
have ?” 


And once a week the Jnverness Courier, 
like a window suddenly opened on 
the roaring sea, brings a murmur of 
the outer world, its politics, its business, 
its crimes, its literature, its whole mul- 
titudinous and unsleeping life, making 
the stillness yet more still. To the Isle’s- 
man the dial face of the year is not arti- 
ficially divided, as in cities, by parlia- 
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mentary session and recess, college terms 
or vacations, short and long, by the 
rising and sitting of courts of justice ; 
nor yet, as in more fortunate soils, by 
imperceptible gradations of coloured 
light, the green flowery year deepening 
into the sunset of the October hollyhock, 
the slow reddening of burdened orchards, 
the slow yellowing of wheaten plains. 
Not by any of these, but by the higher 
and more affecting element of animal 
life, with its passions and instincts, its 
gladness and suffering ; existence like 
our own, although in a lower key, and 
untouched by its solemn issues ; the same 
music and wail, although struck on ruder 
and uncertain chords. To the Isle’s- 
man, the year rises into interest when 
the hills, yet wet with melted snows, 
are pathetic with newly-yeaned lambs, 
and completes itself through the 
successive steps of weaning, fleecing, 
sorting, fattening, sale, final departure, 
and cash in pocket. The shepherd 
life is more interesting than the agricul- 
tural, inasmuch as it deals with a higher 
order of being; for I suppose—apart 
from considerations of profit—a couchant 
ewe, with her young one at her side, or 
a ram, “with wreathed horns superb,” 
cropping the herbage, is a more pleasing 
object to the esthetic sense than a field 
of mangold-wurzel, flourishing ever so 
gloriously. The shepherd inhabits a 
mountain country, lives more completely 
in the open air, and is acquainted with 
all phenomena of storm and calm, the. 
thunder-smoke coiling in the wind, the 
hawk hanging stationary in the breath- 
less blue. He knows the faces of the 
hills, recognises the voices of the tor- 
rents as if they were children of his 
own, can unknit their intricate melody, 
as he lies with his dog beside him on 
the warm slope at noon, separating tone. 
from tone, and giving this to iron crag, 
that to pebbly bottom. From long in- 
tercourse, every member of his flock 
wears to his eye its special individuality, 
and he recognises the countenance of a 
“wether” as he would the countenance 
of a human acquaintance. Sheep-farming 
is a picturesque occupation ; and I think 
a cataract of sheep descending a hill- 
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side, now gathering into a mighty pool, 
now emptying itself in a rapid stream— 
the dogs, urged more by sagacity than 
by the shepherd’s voice, flying along the 
edges, turning, guiding, changing the 
shape of the mass—one of the prettiest 
sights in the world. But the most af- 
fecting incident of shepherd life is the 
weaning of the lambs ;—affecting, because 
it reveals passions in the “ fleecy fools,” 
the manifestation of which we are accus- 
tomed to consider ornamental in our- 
selves. From all the hills men and 
dogs drive the flocks down into a fold 
or fank, as it is called here, consisting 
of several chambers or compartments. 
Into these compartments the sheep are 
huddled, and then the separation takes 
place. The ewes are returned to the 
mountains, the lambs are driven away 
to some spot where the pasture is rich, 
and where they are watched day and 
night. Midnight comes with dews and 
stars ; the troop is couched peacefully 
as the cloudlets of a summer sky. Sud- 
denly they are restless, ill at ease, goaded 
by some sore unknown want, and evince 
a disposition to scatter in every direc- 
tion ; but the shepherds are wary, the 
dogs swift and sure, and after a little 
while the perturbation is allayed, and 
they rest again. Walk up now to the 
fank. The fuil moon is riding between 
the hills, filling the glen with lustre and 
floating mysterious glooms. Listen! You 
hear it on every side of you, till it dies 
away in the silence of distance—the 
fleecy Rachel weeping for her children. 
The turf walls of the fank are in shadow, 
but something seems to be moving there. 
As you approach, it disappears with a 
quick, short bleat, and a hurry of tiny 
hooves. Wonderful mystery of instinct! 
Affection all the more touching that it is 
so wrapt in darkness, hardly knowing its 
own meaning! For nights and nights 
the creatures will be found haunting 
about these turfen walls, seeking the 
young that have been taken away. 

But my chief delight here is my 
friend and neighbour, Mr. MacIan. He 
was a soldier in his youth: is now very 
old—ninety and odd, I should say. He 
would strike one with a sense of strange- 
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ness in a city, and among men of the 
present generation. Here, however, he 
creates no surprise; he is a natural 
product of the region, like the red 
heather, or the bed of the dried torrent. 
He is a master of legendary lore. He 
knows the history of every considerable 
family in the island ; he circulates like 
sap through every genealogical tree ; he 
is an enthusiast in Gaelic poetry, and is 
fond of reciting compositions of native 
bards, his eyes lighted up, and his tongue 
moving glibly over the rugged clots of 
consonants. He has a servant cunning 
upon the pipes, and, dwelling there for a 
week, I heard Ronald often wandering 
near the house, solacing himself with 
their music ; now a plaintive love-song, 
now a coronach for chieftain borne to his 
grave, now a battle march, the notes of 
which, melancholy and monotonous at 
first, would all at once soar into a higher 
strain, and then hurry and madden as 
beating time to the footsteps of the 
charging clan. I am the fool of associa- 
tion; and the tree under which a king 
-has rested, the stone in which a banner 
was planted on the morning of some 
victorious or disastrous day, the house 
in which some great man first saw the 
light, are to me the sacredest things. 
This slight grey, keen-eyed man—the 
seabbard sorely frayed now, the blade 
sharp and bright as ever—gives me a 
thrill like an old coin with its half- 
obliterated effigy, a Druid stone on a 
moor, a stain of blood on the floor of a 
palace. He stands before me a living 
figure, and history groups itself behind 
by way of background. He sits at the 
same board with me, and yet he lifted 
Moore at Corunna, and saw the gallant 
dying eyes flash up with their last plea- 
sure when the Highlanders charged past. 
He lay down to sleep in the light of 
Wellington’s watch-fires in the gorges of 
the piny Pyrenees ; around him roared 
the death-thunders of Waterloo. There 
is a certain awfulness about very old 
men ; they are amongst us, but not of 
us. They crop out of the living soil 
and herbage of to-day, like rocky strata 
bearing marks of the glacier or the wave. 
Their roots strike deeper than ours, and 
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they draw sustenance from an earlier 
layer of soil. They are lonely amongst 
the young ; they cannot form new friend- 
ships, and are willing to be gone. They 
feel the “sublime attractions of the 
grave ;” for the soil of churchyards once 
flashed kind eyes on them, heard with 
them the chimes at midnight, sang and 
clashed the brimming goblet with them ; 
and the present Tom and Harry are as 
nothing to the Tom and Harry that 
swaggered about and toasted the reigning 
belles seventy years ago. We are accus- 
tomed to lament the shortness of life ; 
but it is wonderful how long it is not- 
withstanding. Often a single life, like 
a summer twilight, connects two historic 
days. Count back four lives, and King 
Charles is kneeling on the scaffold at 
Whitehall. To hear MaclIan speak, one 
could not help thinking in this way. In 
a short run across the mainland with 
him this summer, we reached Culloden 
Moor. The old gentleman, with a mourn- 
ful air—for he is a great Jacobite, and 
wears the prince’s hair in a ring— 
pointed out the burial-grounds of the 
clans. Struck with his manner, I in- 
quired how he came to know their red 
resting-places. Asif hurt, he drew him- 
self up, laid his hand on my shoulder, 
saying, “Those who put them in told 
me.” Heavens, how a century and 
odd years collapsed, and the bloody 
field,—the battle smoke not yet cleared 
away, and where Cumberland’s artillery 
told the clansmen sleeping in thickest 
swathes,—unrolled itself from the horizon 
down to my very feet! For a whole 
evening he will sit and speak of his 
London life; and I cannot help con- 
trasting the young officer, who trod 
Bond-street with powder in his hair at 
the end of last century, with the old 
man living in the shadow ‘of Blavin 
now. 

Dwellers in cities have occasionally 
seen a house that has the reputation of 
being haunted, and heard a ghost story 
told. Most of them have knowledge of the 
trumpet blast that sounds when a mem- 
ber of the Airlie family is about to die. 
Some few may have heard of the Irish 
gentleman who, seated in the London 
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opera-house on the night his brother 
died, heard, above the clash of the or- 
chestra and the passion of the singers, 
the shrill warning keen of the banshee 
—an evil omen always to him and his. 
City people laugh when these stories 
are told, even although the blood should 
run chill the while. Here, one is steeped 
in a ghostly atmosphere: men walk 
about here gifted with the second sight. 
There has been something weird and 
uncanny about the island for some cen- 
turies. Douglas, on the morning of 
Otterbourne, according to the ballad, 
was shaken unto superstitious fears :— 


“ But I hae dreamed a dreary dream, 
Beyond the Isle of Skye ; 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I.” 


Then the island is full of strange le- 
gends of the Norwegian times and earlier 
—legends it might be worth Mr. Dasent’s 
while to take note of, should he ever 
visit the rainy Hebrides. One such 
legend, concerning Ossian and his poems, 
struck me a good deal. Near Mr. 
Maclan’s place is a ruined castle, a mere 
hollow shell of a building, Dunscaith - 
by name, built in Fingalian days by the 
chieftain Cuchullin, and so called in 
honour of his wife. The pile crumbles 
over the sea on a rocky headland 
bearded by grey green lichens. The 
place is quite desolate, and seldom 
visited. The only sounds heard there 
are the sharp whistle of the salt breeze, 
the bleat of a strayed sheep, the ery of 
wheeling sea-birds. Maclan and my- 
self sat one summer day on the ruined 
stair. The sea lay calm and bright be- 
neath, its expanse broken only by a 
creeping sail. Across the loch rose the 
great red hill, in the shadow of which 
Boswell got drunk ; on the top of which 
is perched the Scandinavian woman’s 
cairn. And out of the bare blue heaven, 
down on the ragged fringe of the Coolin 
hills, flowed a great white vapour ga- 
thering in the sunlight in mighty 
fleece on fleece. The old gentleman was 
the narrator, and the legend goes as 
follows :—The castle was built by Cu- 
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chullin and his Fingalians in a single 
night. The chieftain had many re- 
tainers, was a great hunter, and terrible 
in war. Every night at feast the min- 
strel Ossian sang his exploits. Ossian, 
on one occasion, in wandering among 
the hills, was struck by sweet strains of 
music that seemed to issue from a green 
knoll on which the sun shone tempt- 
ingly. He sat down to listen, and was 
lulled asleep by the melody. He had 
no sooner fallen asleep than the knoll 
opened, and he beheld the under-world 
of the fairies. That afternoon and the 
succeeding night he spent in revelry, 
and in the morning he was allowed to 
return. Again the music sounded, again 
the senses of the minstrel were steeped 
in forgetfulness. And on the sunny 
knoll he awoke a grey-haired man ; for 
in one short fairy afternoon and evening, 
had been crowded a hundred of our 
human years. In his absence, the world 
had entirely changed, the Fingalians 
were extinct, and the dwarfish race, 
whom we call men, were possessors of 
the country. Longing for companion- 
ship, Ossian married the daughter of a 
shepherd, and in process of time a 
little girl was born to him. Years 
passed on, his wife died, and his 
daughter, woman grown now, married a 
pious man—for the people were Chris- 
tianized by this time—called, from his 
love of psalmody, Peter of the Psalms. 
Ossian, blind with age, went to reside 
with his daughter and her husband. 
Peter was engaged all day in hunting, 
and when he came home at evening, and 
when the lamp was lighted, Ossian, 
sitting in a warm corner, was wont to 
recite the wonderful songs of his youth, 
and to celebrate the mighty battles and 
hunting feats of the big-boned Finga- 
lians. To these songs Peter of the 
Psalms gave attentive ear, and, being 
something of a penman, carefully in- 
scribed them in a book. One day Peter 
had been more than usually successful 
in the chase, and brought home on his 
shoulders the carcass of a huge stag. 
Of this stag a leg was dressed for sup- 
per, and when it was picked bare, Peter 
triumphantly inquired of Ossian, “In 


the Fingalian days you speak about, 
killed you ever a stag so large as this 
one?” Ossian balanced the bone in his 
hand ; then, sniffing intense disdain, re- 
plied, “ This bone, big as you think it, 
could be dropped into the hollow of a 
Fingalian blackbird’s leg.” Peter of the 
Psalms, enraged at what he considered 
an unconceivable crammer on the part 
of his father-in-law, started up, swearing 
that he would not ruin his soul by pre- 
serving any more of his lying songs, 
and flung the volume in the fire ; but his 
wife darted forward and snatched it up, 
half-charred, from the embers. At this 
conduct on the part of Peter, Ossian 
groaned in spirit and wished to die, 
that he might be saved from the envy 
and stupidities of the little people, whose 
minds were as stunted as their bodies, 
When he went to bed he implored his 
ancienf gods—for he was a sad heathen 
—to resuscitate, if but for one hour, the 
hounds, the stags, and the blackbirds of 
his youth, that he might astonish and 
confound the unbelieving Peter. His 
prayers done, he fell on slumber, and just 
before dawn a weight upon his breast 
awoke him. To his great joy, he found 
that his prayers were answered, for upon 
his breast was couched his favourite 
hound. He spoke to it, and the faithful 
creature whimpered and licked his face. 
Swiftly he called his little grandson, 
and they went out with the hound. 
When they came to the top of an emi- 
nence, Ossian said, “ Put your fingers in 
your ears, little one, else I will make 
you deaf for life’ The boy put his 
fingers in his ears, and then Ossian 
whistled so loud that the whole world 
rang. He then asked the child if he 
saw anything. “QO, such large deer!” 
said the child. “But a small herd, by 
the sound of it,” said Ossian; “we 
will let that herd pass.” Presently the 
child called out, “O, such large deer!” 
Ossian bent his ear to the ground to 
catch the sound of their coming, and 
then, as if satisfied, let slip the hound, 
who speedily tore down seven of the 
fattest. When the animals were skinned 
and laid in order, Ossian went towards 
a large lake, in the centre of which grew 


























‘a remarkable bunch of rushes, He 
waded into the lake, tore up the rushes, 
and brought to light the great Fingalian 
kettle, which had lain there for more 
than a century. Returning to their 
quarry, a fire was kindled; the kettle 
containing the seven carcasses was placed 
thereupon ; and soon a most savoury 
smell was spread abroad upon all the 
winds. When the animals were stewed 
after the approved fashion of his ances- 
tors, Ossian sat down to his repast. 
Now as, since his sojourn with the 
fairies, he had never enjoyed a sufficient 
meal, it was his custom to gather up the 
superfluous folds of his stomach by 
wooden splints, nine in number. As 
he now fed and expanded, splint after 
splint was thrown away, till at last, 
when the kettle was emptied, he lay 
down perfectly satisfied, and silent as 
ocean at the full of tide. Recovering 
himself, he gathered all the bones to- 
gether—set fire to them, till the black 
smoke which arose darkened the heaven. 
“ Little one,” then said Ossian, “go up 
to the knoll and tell me if you see any- 
thing.” “A great bird is flying hither,” 
said the child; and immediately the 
great Fingalian blackbird alighted at 
the feet of Ossian, who at once caught 
and throttled it. The fowl was carried 
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home, and was in the evening dressed 
for supper. After it was devoured, 
Ossian called for the stag’s thigh-bone 
which had been the original cause of 
quarrel, and, before the face of the 
astonished and convicted Peter of the 
Psalms, dropped it in the hollow of the 
blackbird’s leg. Ossian died on the 
night of his triumph, and the only re- 
cord of his songs is the volume which 
Peter in his rage threw into the fire, 
and from which, when half-consumed, it 
was rescued by his wife. 

T am to stay with Mr.MacIan to-night. 
A wedding has taken place up among the 
hills, and the whole party have been 
asked to make a night of it. The 
mighty kitchen has been cleared for the 
occasion ; torches are stuck up ready to 
be lighted ; and I already hear the first 
mutterings of the bag-pipe’s storm of 
sound. The old gentleman wears a-look 
of brightness and hilarity, and vows that 
he will lead. off the first reel with the 
bride. Everything is prepared; and 
even now the bridal party are coming 
down the steep hill road. I must go 
out to meet them. To-morrow I return 
to my bothy, to watch the sunny mists 
congregating on the crests of Blavin in 
radiant billow on billow, and on which 
the level heaven seems to lean, — 







——Is the sun shining? I thought he set 
An hour ago :—but I forget: 
And I seem to feel from over the hill 


The red glow bathing my forehead still. 


SANCTIFICETUR NOMEN TUUM. 


Very quiet it seems to-night, 
Very quiet to left and right, 


And I know full well, though I cannot see, 
How the calmness falls over meadow and tree, 
And the carven pinnacles clear and high, 


How still they stand in the quiet sky. 


No. 2. 
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ADVENIAT REGNUM TUUM. 


I feel like a sick man praising God, 

When his fever is spent, and he walks abroad, 
And the peace that flows from all peaceful things 
Wells fresh in the worn heart's shrunken springs, 
Till his eyes o’erflow, and the world grows dim, 
And he hushes the chords of his own weak hymn 
To join in the silent psalmody 

Floating up from the brooks, and fields, and sky 
To the great good God, pouring down from above 
Such wealth of glory, and peace, and love. 





FIAT VOLUNTAS TUA, 
Yea, very quiet it seems to-night, 
Very quiet to left and right. 
Very quiet and very sweet! 
I would die to-night if God thought meet! 


SicuT IN C@&LO, ITA IN TERRA. 
Did I read it to-night, or long ago, 
Of the blessed Eulalia’s shroud of snow, 
And the dove from her martyr lips that flew 
With the girlish spirit so white and true? 
Ay me, O God, Thou hast called to Thee 
Full many a soul as white as she! 
Ay, I tolled the bell but yesterday 
For such an one in the twilight grey. 
Was it yesterday !—I am very old, 
And my eyes wax dim, and my blood grows cold,— 
Is it forty years? There was snow on the ground, 
That lay on my heart as the years rolled round ; 
But green is the churchyard now below, 
And my heart is cold, but not with the snow.— 


PANEM QUOTIDIANUM DA NOBIS HODIE, 


Is it a bird? Ay, chirp for thy crumbs, 

Thou shalt have them, my child, when Tiné comes: 
For there’s something strange on my heart and brow, 
And I cannot get up to serve thee now. 


Er REMITTE NOBIS DEBITA NOSTRA. 


I do not think I am tolling the bell, 

Yet surely I hear it knolling a knell :— 

Is it Wolf? No, he never tolled so well! 
Ha! old friend, is it thou? 

Tis kind to come thus to help me now, 

For I feel almost too feeble to rise, 

And it seems a labour to open my eyes. 

Ah, well! You can toll even better than I! 

But, who for? I forget, for so many die. 

Yet, I thought when they told me, ’twas one I knew, 

One near and dear, but I wot not who. 













Music is it? 
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Er LIBERA NOS A MALO. AMEN. 






Tis many a year 


Since I heard the requiem sung so clear,— 


Dona EIS, DONA EIS ZTERNAM. 


And hark to the organ, how calm and deep! 
Seven years I have heard it not, save in sleep. 


Oh, hearken! 


It never seemed so near! 


Is it she who singeth so sweet and clear? 


SoLVET S@&CLUM IN FAVILLA 


Oh, to rise and join! 


Tue publication of M. Victor Hugo's 
Légende des Siécles has been the great 
literary event of the year in France, as 
that of the Jdylls of the King in Eng- 
land. In both instances, a volume of 
verse has sold to the number of thou- 
sands of copies in a few days. In both 
instances the work has been hailed by 
critics as the author's masterpiece. Nor 
are there wanting points of outward 
resemblance between the career of the 
two men. Each began his poetical ‘life 
by an academic triumph. M. Victor 
Hugo, still a mere boy, was crowned a 
poetical victor at the “Floral Games” of 
Toulouse, that last flickering shadow of 
the poetical life of the middle ages. Mr. 
Tennyson won the prize for English 
poetry at his own university. * Each, on 
taking his own course on the sea of 
publicity, became at once a butt to all 
the sarcasms of the critics of the day, a 
beacon for all the efforts of the writers 
of the morrow. Each fought his way 


right on, in the very teeth of the storm, 
till the yelping Scylla-hounds of criticism 
were left far behind, and each was ac- 
knowledged on all hands as the foremost 
poet of his time and country ; and the 
one took his seat on the benches of the 
French Academy, and on those of 





Teste Davin cum Sipyita? 


If I could but see! 
Dear God !—Nvnc piirtis, Domine! 
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BY J. M. 
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the House of ‘Peers or the National 
Assembly, and the other became Poet 
Laureate, amid universal acclaim (save 
the hiss of one rival who durst not 
even sign his name), and lived to see his 
bust subscribed for as a chief honour 
and ornament of his old college. 

But here the resemblance ceases. The 
one has gone on, to use an expression of 
his own, “fronting the dawn.” He has 
sought the light more and more, till the 
light has streamed from him in turn. The 
other—how far willingly, how far help- 
lessly, it would be premature to judge— 
has wandered away into twilight and 
darkness, till the broad calm sunlight 
seems a thing which he is incapable of 
perceiving, and the only notions of light 
he seems to are furnished, one 
would say, by the glare of footlights or 
the flashing lightning. 

The man is a mighty man, no doubt. 
His fecundity is prodigious. Since the 
first publication of his Odes et Ballades, 
heaven knows how many volumes have 
proceeded from his pen! Whole masses 
of poetry ; three or four novels ; hand- 
fuls of dramatic pieces; volumes of 
essays ; books of travel; political satire. 
On the very cover of this his last two- 
volume work are advertised, — the 
K 
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continuation of it, a volume of poetry, 
a novel, two dramas. And, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of his earliest work 
above mentioned, the stamp of power is 
everywhere. Grace, indeed—a quality 
which eminently characterised many 
of his earlier pages,—has by this time 
almost disappeared. But, at fifty-seven 
years of age (M. Victor Hugo gives us 
the year of his birth in one of his pieces), 
the strength remains entire, exhibits 
itself more nakedly,—as in the muscle- 
play of some rugged old athlete, big- 
boned, spare of flesh, with sledge-hammer 
arms and a grip of iron. The very 
least instance of it, though prodigious 
in itself, is his mastery over that most 
rebellious instrument of human speech, 
the French Alexandrine. It is un- 
imaginable how thoroughly he has 
broken it in to his will, bent it to every 
twist and turn of his thought. As to 
the language,—no Indian juggler ever 
worked his limbs into more fantastic 
impossibilities of shape and posture, 
than Victor Hugo his native French 
into impossible expressions and combina- 
tions. In fact, much of his French is 
no more French than Mr. Carlyle’s Eng- 
lish is English. But in either case the 
idiom remains, even when most extrava- 
gant, a racy, nervous, expressive dialect, 
admirably fitted to, and characteristic of, 
she user. 

Different from Mr. Tennyson, who 
sends forth his verse without a word of 
preface, trusting that it shall explain 
and justify itself, M. Victor Hugo 
prefixes to his new work ten or eleven 
pages of preface, to tell us what it is and 
what it is not, and to bear witness of 
himself that “the intention of this book 
is good.” “The unfolding of the human 
“ race into flower from age to age, man 
“ rising from darkness to the ideal, the 
“ paradisaic transfiguration of earth’s 
“ hell, the slow and supreme incubation 
“and birth of liberty, a right for this 
“ world, a responsibility for the other; 
“a sort of religious hymn in a thousand 
** stanzas, bearing in its inmost bosom 
“a deep faith, on its summit a lofty 

prayer ; the drama of creation lit up by 
‘the countenance of the Creator; such 
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“ will be, when terminated, the poem as 
“a whole, if God, master of human 
“ existences, will consent to it.” As the 
powers of the mirror are exhibited by 
its least fragment, so is all Victor Hugo 
in this passage. The power of enume- 
ration which it indicates, forms a staple 
element of his style. The self-suffi- 
cient testimony of the writer to his 
“deep faith” and “lofty prayers,” is 
characteristic of the man who has re- 
peatedly semi-deified himself in his 
poetry under the superbly arrogant name 
of “Olympio.” The decorous bending 
to a God of mere power and light—a 
sort of gigantic live gas-burner to “the 
drama” of his creation, who has just 
will enough to light or put out this or 
that particular jet of human life that 
flares or flickers along the footboards,— 
shows us finally the secret of the poet’s 
impotency, and why it is that, with 
powers in some respects gigantic, he 
has only succeeded in showing us, 
with a sort of colossal garrulity, a 
series of magic lantern slides from 
some “chambers of horrors,” which 
he presumes to call the Legend of the 
Ages. 

Let us beware, however, of judging 
the man, as we should beware of 
judging his verse, from our own in- 
sular point of view. English freedom, 
English reverence, the open Bible, 
have done more for the goodness 
of the best amongst us than we are 
mostly able to reckon. And so Victor 
Hugo is, to a great extent, the product 
of his age and country, where freedom, 
reverence, the Bible, are wanting alike. 
For none, who have not realized the 
fact by intimate Continental experience, 
can have any idea of the deadly effects 
of an habitual violation of the blessed 
marriage-tie between Reverence and 
Freedom,—sole eternal helpmeets each 
to each, whom God joined together, 
whom Romanism for ever puts asunder. 
None knows how the whole man be- 
comes out of joint, when, being only 
taught to revere in a manner wholly 
irreverential, and to revere much which 
is wholly unworthy of reverence, he 
cannot think for himself without abjur- 
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ing the gods of his childhood ; he can- 
not continue to pray without forfeiting 
his rights as a man. Many thus pass 
through life literally without seeing 
God. The gross perversion of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, which 
literally, for the numerical bulk of 
Romanists, identifies God with a bit of 
paste over which words of incantation 
have been mumbled, utterly incapaci- 
tates them from realizing Him in His 
personal divinity as the Loving Father, 
the Loving Son, the Spirit of Love. 
They have never been taught that He 
was near to them: on the contrary, that 
He was very far, with hosts of screens, 
pyxes, censers, priests, acolytes between. 
And so, when they do go in search of 
Him, it is only as a distant being, 
throned on some high Olympus or 
Mount Meru: or if, instead of going to 
Him, they seek to bring Him to them, 
it is not as a person, but as a thing ; as 
the “great all ;” at best, as the inter- 
fused spirit of the material mass. In a 
word, if we would judge of the ordinary 
run of writers sprung from the bosom 
of Romanism, we should view them as 
mere pagans, who happen to have a 
Christian mythology instead of a Greek 
or Sanscrit one. And thus, much of 
what in an Englishman would be wicked 
and intolerable blasphemy, becomes— 
fortunately for him—in a Frenchman 
a mere piece of rhetoric. He uses 
Christian myths just as Christians use 
Pagan,—without the least belief in 
them, but also without the least inten- 
tion of offence. 

The subject of M. Hugo’s announced 
poem, of which the two volumes before 
us form part, is, he tells us, Man,— 
humanity under all its aspects. To its 
legendary aspects, as the title implies, 
this first work is consecrated. Its 
pieces are grouped under the following 
heads :— 


1. From Eve to Jesus. 2. Rome's 
Decline. 3. Islam. 4. The Christian 
Heroic Cycle. 5. Knight-errantry. 6. 
The Thrones of the East. 7. Italy; 
Ratbert. 8. Sixteenth Century; Renais- 
sance. 9. The Rose of the Infanta. 10. 


_ The Inquisition. 11. The Song of the 
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Sea-Rovers. 12. Seventeenth Century ; 
the Mercenaries. 13. Now. 14. Twen- 
tieth Century. 15. Out of Time. 

The idea in itself is a grand one. To 
set forth in what legends, from age to age, 
from country to country, the longings 
and strivings of mankind for good and 
against evil have taken shape, is a 
subject, than which none can be nobler. 
But it requires, surely, to be treated 
with something of completeness and 
breadth. “From Eve to Jesus ” more 
is needed than eight pieces more or 
less amplified and travestied from the 
Bible. The whole cycle of Hindu poetry, 
with its vast epics on the deeds of 
legendary heroes, might deserve a 
mention. The Polytheism of Greece 
and Rome, let alone that of Egypt, 
is merely caricatured in a picture of 
Rome in her degenerate days, dedi- 
cated “to the Lion of Androcles,” as 
the only man among the men-mousters 
of the age. Still more astonishing is it 
to find no other trace of the vast chain 
of Christian ascetic legends, from Paul 
the Hermit to St. Francis, than a Ma- 
homedan fable about Abu Bekr and St. 
John. The Edda is only alluded to in a 
couple of lines ; that magnificent later 
shoot from its stock, the Nibelungen 
Lied, finds never a mention. The Round 
Table and the Holy Grail, which form 
so characteristic a portion of the ro- 
mantic fiction of the middle ages, are 
equally pretermitted, while the very Cru- 
sades, if I mistake not, are not named. 
Either, therefore, M. Victor Hugo has 
given us here but a few scraps of the 
real “ Legend of the Ages,” such as he 
has planned it, or he has taken but 
slender pains to work out his subject. 
His grand title is but the outer shell of 
a temple of legend; within we find, 
as yet, little more than mere heaps 
of materials,—some, indeed, highly 
carved and polished, but none, except 
perhaps the “Christian Heroic Cycle” 
and “ Knight-errantry ” divisions, form- 
ing so much as one single compartment 
of his subject. 

‘ Having made these reserves as to 
what the work might seem to be and is 
not, let us endeavour to ascertain what 
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it is. Let it be premised that M. Victor 
Hugo does not write for English draw- 
ing-rooms, still less for girls and chil- 
dren. His present work contains many 
a passage which the husband will not 
read to his wife, nor the son to his 
mother: not designedly evil, but writ- 
ten with gross coarseness of language. 
With this reservation, and such as I 
have made before as to the view of 
Christianity which is taken by those 
who have simply grown out of Ro- 
manism without seeing beyond it, let 
us take, as familiar subjects, the first 
group of eight pieces; all but one 
from the Bible. One is, of course, 
paradisaic,—“ Le sacre de la femme.” 
The idea, as generally with Victor 
Hugo, is a striking one, and one which 
I do not recollect to have seen treated 
before in poetry,—the hallowing of 
woman by maternity: all creation is 
shown to us prostrated in loving vene- 
tation before her on the day that she 
feels within her the first throb of 
motherhood. The next piece, “Con- 
science,” is no less striking. Cain in 
his flight sees everywhere an Eye open 
upon him. To hide it from him his 
sons lift up a tent, construct a wall of 
brass, build a vast city, place Cain 
in the centre within a stone tower. 
Has the Eye disappeared? No; it 
is yet there. Then he asks them 
to dig him a cave underground; but 
when he goes down into it “ the 
Eye was in the tomb and gazed upon 
Cain.” Perhaps the image of Consci- 
ence as an outward eye is hardly quite 
a true one. But the whole conception 
is, nevertheless, very grand, and the 
briefness of the piece adds greatly 
to its effect. The third piece, “ Power 
equal to Goodness,” is from Mussul- 
man tradition. Iblis challenges God 
to produce a masterpiece, on this con- 
dition,—that each shall use the other's 
materials to give life to them according 
to his own nature. Iblis, with the 
horse’s head, the antelope’s horns, the 
elephant’s eyes, the bull’s neck, and 
a number of other elements, by dint 
of all his efforts, produces only the 
locust.. God takes from him the spider, 
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and by pouring light into body 
and legs, makes of them -the sun 
and its beams.—“ The Lions” will 
surprise many a reader. The subject 
is Daniel in the lions’ den; and we 
are favoured with the birth, parentage, 
and education of his companions. One 
is a lion of the sands, another of 
the forest, a third of the mountains, 
the fourth of the sea-coast. The 
last-named monster, we are told, had 
one night crushed with his teeth the 
three-barred gate of a town, and eaten 
up the whole population, so that when 
he returned to the shore, “Of the town 
“and the people there remained but a 
“dream,...a few ghosts of walls be- 
“neath spectres of. towers.’ We are 
then treated to the deliberations of the 
lions concerning Daniel. The fourth 
lion—whospeaks pure Carlylese,—being 
familiar with abysmal depths and with 
eternity, ~tells them that Daniel comes 
from God. And the conclusion is, that 
the watcher, looking through the bars of 
the den, sees Daniel gazing towards the 
sky, while the lions lick his feet. 

“Thou shalt not add thereto, or 
diminish aught therefrom.” How those 
words justify themselves in an instance 
like this! How M. Victor Hugo's 
amplifications and exaggerations cramp 
the real grandeur of the story! How 
they empty all the true poetry out 
of it! What a poor close to it is the 
watchman peeping through the bars, as 
compared with Darius, after a sleepless 
night, going himself to the den, and 
erying “with a lamentable voice unto 
Daniel !” 

The order of M. Victor Hugo’s book 
seems to be chronological. +Yet, after 
dealing with Daniel, we find a quatrain, 
entitled “The Temple,” in which Aho- 
liab and Bezaleel (whom the reader will 
perhaps scarcely recognise in “ Oliab” 
and “ Beliseel”) are represented as typi- 
fying respectively the “ ideal,” and the 
“veal” ; then “ Boaz sleeping ;” then 
“ God invisible to the philosopher,” in 
which we are surprised to discover— 
though the piece is rather a good one— 
Balaam and the ass. What have “the 
Ages” done to M. Victor Hugo that 
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their legends should be thus shuffled 
about? Another point will, no doubt, 
have struck the reader. So capricious, 
apparently, is this “Legend of the 
Ages,” that, as we see in the foregoing 
selection, it omits most of the prominent 
subjects, to deal with the secondary 
ones. Resign yourself, if you please, to 
treat the Bible only as a quarry for le- 
gends, what would you choose out of it? 
Surely something else than Eden, the 
curse of Cain, Daniel, the Tabernacle, 
and Ruth with Boaz. The Deluge and 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, the passage 
of the Red Sea and the giving of the 
law on Sinai, Moses and Goliah, Solo- 
mon and his Temple, Elijah and the 
priests of Baal, Isaiah’s or Ezekiel’s 
vision, are subjects far more charac- 
teristic than the three last of M. 
Victor Hugo. It is true that, on the 
title-page, the book is headed “ the 
small epics” (les petites épopées), implying 
“the great.” It is just possible, there- 
fore, that the greatest subjects may be 
reserved for a future volume ; but if so, 
the result of thus wading backwards 
and forwards up and down the centuries, 
must be, one would think, fatal to the 
unity and symmetry of the work as a 
whole. Nor can one fail to observe 
that, even in his Daniel, M. Victor 
Hugo manages to miss the very point 
of the story,—the setting up of man as 
God, and Daniel’s calm protest against 
the doing so. Darius’s name is not 
even mentioned ; Daniel is merely a 
righteous man thrown to the beasts. 

On the whole, therefore, we cannot 
help feeling relieved at finding only one 
“legend” from the New Testament. Of 
his “ First meeting of Christ with the 
grave,” being, in fact, the raising of 
Lazarus, M. Victor Hugo boasts that it is 
“drawn, the author might say, trans- 
“lated, from the Gospel.” It is, indeed, 
in many of its details, a literal tran- 
script of the text. And yet, think of 
the utter incapacity to discern the real 
beauty of the Scriptures which is evinced 
by the man who, for those noble 9th 
and 10th verses of the 11th John, 
“Are there not twelve hours in the 
day ?” substitutes, apparently as an im- 
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provement, this speech of a mere vulgar 
wonder-worker :—* When a man has 
“ walked all the day in the sun, on a 
“ road without wells and without rivers, 
“ if he believes not, when the evening 
“ comes, he weeps, he cries, he is weary, 
“ he falls gasping on the ground ; if he 
“ believes in me, let him pray,—he will 
“at the same moment continue his 
“ journey with trebled strength” ! Who 
does not feel that a passage like this 
may belong to the Koran or to the 
Golden Legend, not to the Gospel ? 

In the next piece, “Rome’s Decline,” 
one might well-have wished for a thread 
of narration, or some of those indivi- 
dualizing details which are utterly out of 
place in the den of Daniel’s lions. In- 
stead of which, we have nothing but a 
long declamation, full of striking lines 
and images, on the subject of Roman 
degeneracy. M. Victor Hugo, in his 
Preface, takes to himself especial credit 
on the faithfulness of the picture ; there 
is not, he says, “a detail which is not 
rigorously exact.” Yet, when we find 
him assigning Lesbia to Tibullus, and 
Delia to Catullus, one is fain to ask 
whether it is sheer ignorance or 
eapricious wilfulness which has thus 
interverted the well-known names ; and, 
whether the one or the other, one is 
little tempted afterwards to assign @ 
strict value to the ostentatious profu- 
sion of names and details which the 
writer lavishes on his middle-age sub- 
jects. The seeming or real confusion of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchies, 
which occurs in a line of his Daniel,— 
“ Nebuchadnezzar, who reigned in Assur,” 
(apparently Assyria),—is another warn- 
ing (among many) to the same effect, as 
well as the representing the masts of 
the “Great Eastern” as higher than St. 
Paul's! 

I pass over the three pieces entitled 
‘*‘Tslam,” although the first, “The Year 
9 of the Hegira,” whilst disfigured by 
that wilful grossness to which I have 
before alluded, is nevertheless very strik- 
ing, as a picture of the struggle in aman 


“between the sense of his own vileness 


and that of a righteousness not his own, 
of which he has been made the instru- 
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ment, and gives, moreover, a fair in- 
sight into the good and the bad of 
Mahommedanism. The next two divi- 
sions, ‘The Christian Heroic Cycle,” and 
“ Knight-Errantry ”—between which it 
is indeed difficult to distinguish, all the 
more so that the same personages figure 
sometimes in each,—are composed of a 
whole series of pieces, each striking in 
itself, and strikingly treated (the reader 
must forgive the recurrence of the epithet, 
which is the one most characteristic of 
the subject-matter), and yet extremely 
wearisome to read consecutively. First 
is “The Parricide.” Canute in youth, 
unknown to all, has killed his almost 
imbecile father. He becomes a great, 
wise, prosperous king. He forgets 
his crime. At his death the Bishop of 
Aarhuus and his priests sing praises to 
him over his grave, as sitting in glory 
in the heavens. At night the dead man 
leaves the tomb, sword in hand, pro- 
ceeds to Mount Savo, where he cuts 
himself a winding-sheet of snow, and 
goes forth in the darkness in search of 
God. Suddenly he feels something fall 
on him ; it is a drop of blood; then 
comes another, and another, and another, 
till they run down the white winding- 
sheet. He reaches at last a shut door, 
behind which hosannahs peal ; but his 
winding-sheet is all red, he dares not 
enter ; and ever since then he wanders 
about in the darkness, feeling at every 
step a drop of blood fall upon his head. 
—‘Roland’s Marriage” describes the 
five days’ fight between Roland and 
Oliver in an island of the Rhone, 
neither obtaining the advantage, till 
at last Oliver offers his friendship 
and his sister.to his opponent. The 
legends of chivalry almost invariably re- 
produce some conflict of this kind be- 
tween two invincibles; and M. Victor 
Hugo has treated it with his usual 

igour.—Finer, however, by far, is 
“ Aymerillot.” Charlemagne is re- 
turning from Roncevaux. From the 
summit of the Pyrenees he sees glitter- 
ing afar the Saracen city of Narbonne. 
He invites all his captains in succession 
to go and take it. All make excuses 
and decline. The old emperor at last, 
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indignant, threatens to go himself. Here- 
upon a boy of twenty steps out from the 
ranks, and offers to take the place. 
Charles, radiant with joy, assents ; and 
“on the morrow, Aymery took the 
“town.” The rough brevity of the con- 
clusion is of great effect.—Passing over 
**Bivar” and its Cid, we come to a 
dreadful phantasmagoria, for it is diffi- 
cult to call it otherwise, called “The day 
of Kings” —i. e. Twelfth-day, 6th Janu- 
ary, 860. Four kings in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pyrenees have gone forth 
on a plundering expedition. Four cities 
are in flames. To the north, Pancho, 
king of Oloron, has set fire to Vich ; to 
the south, Gil, king of Luz, and his 
brother, John, Duke of Cardona, to 
Girona ; to the East, Ariscat, king of 
Aguas, to Lumbier; to the West, Ge- 
sufal the Cruel, king of Mount Jaxa, 
to Teruel. From these, devastation 
spreads far and wide, and a whole troop 
of brigand princelings emulate the atro- 
cities of their betters. A leprous beg- 
gar, too hideous to be harmed, gives the 
moral of the scene, claiming fellowship 
for his rotten rags with the Pyrenees, 
since these harbour vermin, and those 
kings. 

This piece is a fair exhibition of 
that which becomes more and more 
characteristic of the work as it proceeds. 
It is little more henceforth than a long 
record of the crimes of sovereigns, great 
and small. As was well observed by 
M. Montégut, in the Deux Mondes, 
the one personage who is everywhere 
present to M. Victor Hugo in history 
is the tyrant. One would say that 
a certain “Napoleon the Little,” on 
whose paltriness and incapacity the poet 
has dwelt ere this complacently, viewed 
from the Channel Islands, casts a sha- 
dow so enormous as to spread over 
nearly the whole of time and space. 
Under such conditions, the development 
of humanity, even to a professed be- 
liever in “progress,” is not likely to 
be pleasing, and M. Victor Hugo, in 
his Preface, accordingly warns us that 
“smiling pictures are rare” in his book, 
because “they are not frequent in his- 
tory.” And dark indeed may history 
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well be to one who sees not the finger, 
and hears not the word, of God in it. 
Such a man, if he have nevertheless 
within him in any degree a hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, a longing 
to see the evil overcome,—and honesty 
enough to see that it has been overcome, 
more or less, in all ages,—has then no 
resource but to betake himself to 
what is very truly called “hero-wor- 
ship.” Men are erected into demi-gods 
in order to hide God. And so far as the 
course thus taken serves to bring out 
the free human element in history, in 
opposition to the fatal and mechanical 
one—to show that the events in man- 
kind’s great life are not only the pro- 
ducts of‘dead forces, but the results also 
of living wills—a wonderful zest and 
charm is imparted to the work of such 
men, so long, at least, as they do not 
utterly mistake their hero. In the 
“Legend of the Ages,” at all events, I 
am much mistaken if the reader does 
not find the interest centring mainly 
round M. Victor Hugo’s two chosen 
heroes, Roland and Eviradnus. Let us, 
however, listen to the writer’s concep- 
tion of a hero :— 

“The earth of old saw paladins wan- 
“der; they flashed like sudden light- 
“nings, then faded away, leaving on 
“men’s faces the dread and the gleam 
“of their unlooked-for passing. They 
“were, in those times of oppression, 
“mourning, shame,.... the spectres of 
“honour, of right, of justice; they 
“struck down crime as with thunder- 
“bolts, they buffeted vice on the cheek ; 
“you could see theft flee, imposture 
“hesitate, treason turn pale, and all un- 
“just, inhuman, usurped power become 
“disconcerted, before those sinister 
‘“‘judges of the sword. Woe to whoso- 
“ever did evil!—one of those arms 
“came forth out of darkness, with the 
“ery, Thou shalt perish! Against man- 
“kind and before nature they attempted 
“the adventure of sovereign equity. 
“Ready for every work, always, every- 
“where, fierce, they were the knights of 
“God. .... Their lordship was guar- 
“dian of the cottages. They were just, 
“good, awful (lugubres), dark. Though 
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“guarded by them, though avenged by 
“them, the people in their presence had 
“the disquiet of the crowd before pale 
“solitude: for one is afraid of those 
“who walk dreaming whilst the north 
“wind, plunging down from the heights 
“of heaven, roars, and the rain pours 
“its urn out in floods over their head, 
“scarcely seen in the depths of the 
“night-wrapped wood. They passed 
“dreadful, dumb, masked in iron; 
“some resembled infernal larve ; their 
“crests rose up ill-shapen on their hel- 
“mets. One never knew whence these 
“ phantoms went forth ; men said, ‘Who 
“are they? whence come they ?’/—‘They 
“ “are those who punish, those who judge, 
“*those who go.’...O the blackriders ! O 
“the marchers without cease ! Wherever 
“gleamed the steel of their carslet-— 
“wherever one of them, calm and grave, 
“appeared, resting his spear in the dark 
“corner of the hall—wherever uprose 
“their colossal shadow—one felt the 
“terror of unknown lands. This one 
“comes from the Rhine, that one from 
“the Cydnus. Behind them walked 
“death, a bald skeleton. It seemed as 
“if in the nostrils of their red mare one 
“heard the noise of the sea or the 
“forest; and it was of the four winds 
“you had to ask if the passer-by were 
“king of Alba or of Brittany, if he 
“came from the plain or from the moun- 
“tains, if he had triumphed over the 
“ Moor, or over the kennel of monstrous 
“peoples that howl near the Nile—what 
“town his arm had taken or saved—of 
“what monster he had crushed the 
“ brood.” 

Enough, the reader will cry. The 
sombre grandeur of the picture none 
will deny. But it is nothing after all 
but a stage effect. Thank God! virtue 
in so repulsive a form never trod the 
earth, except upom the boards of the 
“Surrey” or the theatres of the Boule- 
vards. Of course, the result of making 
the hero so unlovely must be to make 
whatever evil he has to overcome 
absolutely demoniacal. If you employ 


- sepia for your sunlight, what pigment 


can suffice for your shadows ? 
From this point of view, the hideous 
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ness of the poet’s stories “becomes un- 
avoidable, even in point of art. The 
iron of nearly ten years of exile has 
moreover, no doubt, entered into his 
soul. He looks out across the sea 
towards that France where he has 
enjoyed all the triumphs of his life, 
—a peer among peers, an academician 
among academicians, a popular tribune 
among popular tribunes. But there too 
the thick darkness of imperial tyranny 
alone broods over the scene,—he can see 
nothing in the gloom but towering 
despots and crawling slaves. The more 
he looks, the more the darkness comes 
to him, enters into him, takes possession 
of heart and mind ; ‘he struggles with it 
in vain, and can only cry for the light- 
ning to rend it, or long to hurl the 
thunderbolt with his own hand. And 
so amid the deepening gloom, his con- 
ception of righteousness comes mainly to 
be that of righteous vengeance only ; on 
that alone he dwells and gloats, till his 
poetry becomes that of the shambles 
and the charnel house. 

It is only thus that we can judge of 
such poems as “The Little King of 
Galicia and Eviradnus,” which now offer 
themselves to us. Nothing can exceed 
the savage vigour of the first. Ina valley 
inaccessible except by a narrow pass 
which a single man can defend, the 
ten Infants of Asturia are deliberating on 
the fate of their nephew, Nuno, King of 
Galicia, a boy of fifteen, entrusted to 
their care. They have carried him off 
from Compostella ; shall they put him 
in a convent or throw him into a well? 
A knight passes ; he asks what they are 
about. With a horse-laugh one of the 
brothers tells him the exact truth. He 
lifts his visor, says he is Roland, peer 
of France. The eldest tries to make him 
turn back by fair words, then by the 
offer of a territory. Roland places the 
child on his horse, and defends the 
entrance to the valley, whilst the King 
flees to Compostella, and swears before 
Christ and the Virgin to remember 
Roland, and to be “mild to the weak, 
loyal to the good, terrible to the traitor, 
just and helpful to all.” Roland of 
course is victorious, kills nine out of the 


ten Infants, and, his Durandal being 
broken, drives before him their men 
with stones. 

In “ Eviradnus,” the knight-errant of 
that name (unknown till now to the 
critic) is already old, but vigorous still. 
According to thecustom of Lusatia, Maud, 
the young marchioness, has come to pass 
a night in the old uninhabited tower of 
Corbus, where the dining-room walls 
are lined with long rows of equestrian 
figures in armour, representing all the 
predecessors of the ruling prince. Maud’s 
domains are coveted by her two power- 
ful neighbours, the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of Poland. She, 
young and gay, heedless of her danger, 
kindly to her subjects, friendly to 
letters, has recently received at her 
court, and taken into great favour, an 
unknown lute-player, and an equally 
unknown troubadour, tall Joss and little 
Zeno, who both pay court to her, and 
are now accompanying her to Corbus. 
She arrives, but before her arrival 
Eviradnus has taken his place as one of 
the armed statues. After being sung to 
and flattered by her favourites, she sinks 
to sleep. Joss and Zeno, who are in 
fact Emperor Sigismund and King 
Ladislaus, toss up as to who shall have 
the country, who the princess. Zeno- 
Ladislaus wins the latter, but mag- 
nanimously says that, as they are both 
in love with her, and would quarrel 
soon or late about her, it is better 
to get rid of her at once. They 
carry her towards a trap-door leading 
towards the oubliettes, when suddenly 
one of the statue-knights steps down 
from his horse towards them, call- 
ing them by their true names. They 
take him for Satan ; for a time he lets 
them remain in their error, and pours 
forth upon them three or four pages of 
powerful declamation (which, of course, 
may well reach other emperors than 
him of Germany); but at last tells 
them frankly that he is Eviradnus, and 


shows them his “long, quiet white 


beard ;” after which, as they are not in 
armour, he takes off himself his breast- 
plate. Of course, he disposes of both. 
Ladislaus tries to strike him with a 
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knife from behind ; Eviradnus strangles 
him. Sigismund has, meanwhile, got 
hold of the knight's sword ; whereupon 
the other, in his extremity, takes up 
Ladislaus-Zeno’s small corpse, and be- 
labours him with it till, in backing, 
Sigismund falls himself down the trap. 
Eviradnus flings his hideous club after 
him, shuts the trap, sees that not a drop 
of blood has been spilt anywhere, and, 
at Maud’s awaking, asks of her, “ with 
a sweet, friendly smile,” if she has slept 
well? 

After this sample, the reader will 
probably excuse me for not unlocking to 
him the further chambers of horrors 
called “Zim Zizimi,” “Sultan Mourad,” 
and “ Ratbert,” though the idea of the 
second is striking, and the last is full of 
splendid detail. I come now to a piece 
in another style, and certainly, though 
stained with some of M. Victor Hugo's 
worst faults, and often wearisome, most 
original, whatever we may feel as to its 
bearing. It is termed “The Satyr,” 
and forms the division termed “ The 
Sixteenth Century — Renaissance— Pa- 
ganism.” Under forms borrowed from 
ancient mythology, it seems to indicate 
that the Renaissance is to be viewed as 
the triumphant protest of nature-wor- 
ship against theology. 

A satyr dwelt in Olympus, in the 
great wild-wood at the foot of the holy 
mount ; he lived there, hunting, dream- 
ing amid the leafage, night and day pur- 
suing there the vague white forms, un- 
known to all, the terror of all nature 
through his sensualism. Psyche, sur- 
prised by him, made complaint in the 
empyrean, and Hercules was sent to 
bring him by the ear before Jupiter. 
The description of the demi-brute intro- 
duced into the Olympian Court, though 
too long, is wonderful. All burst into 
laughter at the sight of the monster, 
who, nothing daunted, goes straight to 
Venus, and solicits her favours. The 
laughter of the gods becomes a tempest ; 
Jupiter tells the rascal that he deserves 
to be changed to marble, or imprisoned 
in a tree ; but that, having laughed, he 
forgives him, on condition that he will 
sing. The goat-foot replies that his 
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pipes are broken, through Hercules 
having trod upon them. Mercury lends 
him his flute, and he goes to sing be- 
hind a cloud. He sings nature with its 
horrors, nature with its life, nature with 
its secrets, till he flings the flute away, 
and sings on in turn the holiness of 
nature, of the tree, of the brute, of man. 
Pheebus offers him the lyre, which he 
takes, and stands up “ with two resplen- 
dent depths in his eyes,” while Venus, 
terrified, murmurs “ Beautiful.” Then 
he sings man, and the horrors of his 
destiny, and the possibilities of his 
future. The gods become anxious ; Jupi- 
ter is amazed. Still the satyr continues, 
prophesying the new birth of the Real, 
conqueror over evil. “Gods,” he cries 
to them, “ ye know not what the world 
“is; gods, ye have conquered, ye have 
“not understood ; be the immortals, 
“ crush the beings of earth, reign ; when 
“ your measure is full, ye shall be re- 
“ placed by that black last God whom 
“man calls Enough.” As he speaks, 
he becomes great and greater still; 
greater than Polyphemus, than Typhon, 
than Titan (?), than Atlas. “A strange 
“dawn whitened upon his face; his 
‘‘ hair was a forest ; streams, rivers, lakes, 
“ran down from his deep haunches ; his 
“two horns seemed Atlas and Caucasus ; 
“ the thunders surrounded him with dull 
“noises; the lyre became gigantic at 
“his touch, sang, wept, growled, thun- 
“ dered, screamed ; the hurricanes were 
“taken in its seven strings, as flies in 
“ doleful webs ; his terrible breast was 
“full of stars.” The future, he cries, 
is the spreading out into infinitude ; the 
Spirit penetrating the Thing from all 
sides ; all the evil comes “from the 
form of the gods.” Place for the holy 
atom which burns or flows! Place for 
the radiation of the universal soul! A 
king is war, a god is night. Liberty, 
life, and faith on dogma destroyed ! 
Everywhere a light, everywhere a genius! 
“Place for All! Iam Pan! Jupiter, on 
“thy knees.” 

The vigour and brilliancy of this 


- Pantheistic dithyramb—in which the 


reader will easily recognise the trace 
of Hindoo mythology, in its pictures of 
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Krishna or Siva—so entirely eclipse 
what follows, that I shall now hurry on 
to the end of the book, merely pointing 
out in “the regiment of Baron Madruce,” 
a powerful piece of declamation against 
Swiss mercenaryism, evidently not in- 
tended for the dead and gone of the 
seventeenth century. The three last 
divisions of the book are, “ Now,” 
“The Twentieth Century,” and “Out 
of Time.” Two of the four pieces com- 
posing the first are amongst the best in 
the book. One is a pleasing trait of 
General Hugo, the poet’s father, very 
simply told. A wounded Spaniard was 
crying for drink as the General was 

sing, followed by his favourite 
nussar, The former hands over to the 
hussar a flask of rum, that he may give 
the wounded man drink (water, one 
might have thought, would have been 
better). As the hussar leans towards 
him, the man fires a pistol at the 
General, whose hat falls off, and whose 
horse starts aside. “‘ Give him to drink 
“all the same,’ said my father.” Why 
this little narrative should be termed a 
“legend” it is difficult to say; and the 
same applies to the two following, “The 
Toad,” a tale of childish cruelty and 
brute magnanimity which I pass over, 
as the story is repulsive, and the fact 
overlaid with words ; and “The Poor.” 
This, if it were not too long amd too 
wordy still, would be the gem of the 
book—a masterpiece of simple pathos, 
told in the homeliest, and therefore the 
most powerful, style. A poor fisher- 
man’s wife is watching alone for her 
husband. The night is dark, the sea 
high. She goes out to look for him, 
when her eyes fall on a ruinous hut 
inhabited by a poor widow, whom her 
husband found lately ill. She goes in 
and finds her dead, with two little chil- 
dred asleep in a cradle beside her. 
Through the rain, she takes the children 
back under her cape, and then trembles 
to think what she has done. They have 
five children—her husband works so 
hard—and now she has added two more 
mouths for him to fill. Suddenly the 
door opens, and her husband makes his 
appearance, good-humoured but quite 
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luckless. Timidly she mentions the 
death of their neighbour, and the aban- 
donment of the two children. The 
man becomes grave, scratches his head, 
wonders what they will ever do with 
seven children instead of five ; he must 
drink water and work twice as hard. 
“Done. Go and fetch them. What's 
the matter !—art cross? Thou canst 
usually run faster.” “See,” said she, 
opening the curtains, “here they are.” 
Thank God, every one who has dealt 
with the poor knows well that tales like 
these are not legends, but facts. 

Let us overleap “Words in Trial- 
time ’—a fine political oration if stand- 
ing alone, but certainly in nowise 
legendary, and crushed by all that 
accompanies it,—to come to the three 
last pieces, the two first of which belong 
to the “twentieth century.” One is 
entitled, “Pleine Mer,” which under 
the circumstances we might render, “All 
Sea ;” the other “Plein Ciel,” which 
we might in like manner render, “ All 
Heaven.” Few would imagine the sub- 
It is a night picture 
of the wrecked “Great Eastern,” under 
its original name of “ Leviathan,” taken 
as a type of the old dead world of iron 
and fire and smoke. The ocean is 
deserted ; not a sail, not a skiff to be 
seen. Has man, then, disappeared ? 
Look up. The answer is in the next 
piece, “ All Heaven.” <Aero-navigation 
has been achieved ; and “when, after 
“6,000 years in the fatal way, undone 
“suddenly by the invisible hand, Gravity, 
“bound to the foot of mankind, broke 
“asunder, that chain was all chains in 
“one! All flew away in man: fury, 
“hatred, illusions, brute force vanishing 
“at last, ignorance and error, misery and 
“hunger, the right divine of kings, false 
“gods Jewish or Guebre, lying, fraud, 
“mists, darkness, fell in powder with the 
“older destiny.” 

I have falsified and exaggerated 
nothing. Nor is the passage to be 
considered a momentary hallucination, 
since it is prefigured by a passage 
of the Satyr’s song, which I have 
purposely avoided mentioning in its 
place, and which equally refers to the 


ject of the first. 
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overcoming of gravity as the crown- 
ing triumph of human progress. Such, 
then, is the deliberate conclusion of the 
book. Christ's Gospel, according to 
M. Victor Hugo, is worn out. In its 
place he presents us with a gospel of— 
balloons. The reader will no doubt 
excuse me after this, if I leave untold 
M. Victor Hugo’s notions about “ the 
trump of doom.” It would be difficult 
for him to see in it, amidst M. Victor 
Hugo’s sonorous amplifications, any- 
thing more than a very large penny 
whistle, 

And this is what France, noble 
France, has come to, in the person of 
her greatest living poet! These are the 
utterances, not of the despot or the 
despot’s lackeys, who stand with their 
foot on her neck, but of those who, from 
their honourable exile, protest the most 
earnestly against that despotism! What 
can one do but repeat with the prophet, 
“The whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint”? If one did not believe 
that One is watching over the nation, 
who loves her and all other nations of 


men, His children, better than princes, 
or popes, or popular tribunes, what hope 


would there be? If one did not be- 
lieve that, through the exhibition— 
such as that of M. Victor Hugo—of the 
utter emptiness and impotency of all 
efforts towards human advancement 
which are not based upon Christ’s 
Gospel, God is preparing for a more 
thorough unveiling of that Gospel, what 
hope would there be ? 

But we do believe it; and therefore, 
when the first instinctive rising of dis- 
gust for the new gospel of aerostation 
has passed away, we can turn in sorrow 
and not in scorn from the wreck of 
noble powers, wasting away amid the 
glare of their own destruction, which is 
the most prominent feature of the “ Le- 
gend of the Ages.” M. Victor Hugo 
has written many beautiful, some true, 
and some great things ; but he has failed 


to see of Whom he held his many mar- 
vellous gifts in trust. He has believed 
in himself, and- not in God. He has 
sought to scale an outward heaven, not 
seeing that heaven was around him, 
if-he would but let it in; and because 
the true spiritual heavea thus always 
fled his grasp, he has made for himself a 
gross material heaven,—such as he could 
reach in a balloon. And so he remains 
after all, in the untranslatable idiom of 
his own country, but “un grand podte 
manqué,” 

And yet pity, even for that balloon- 
heaven of the exiled poet. Do you not 
see that his heaven is France—is Paris? 
and that, as he tramps up and down his 
dull island home of to-day, without so 
much, if I recollect aright, as a theatre 
to enliven it, the vision of an ‘“aeros- 
caph,” which should suppress passports 
and custom-houses, defy gendarmes and 
mouchards, and carry him straight where 
he would be, becomes an elysium for 
him? Such as that heaven is, may he 
soon attain it! and may the enjoyment 
of it lead him at last to seek and to find 
another !! 


1 The above paper was entirely written be- 
fore I met with the Saturday Review critique 
on M. Hugo’s work (Nov. 12, 1859). On many 
points, it will be seen, I agree with the re- 
viewer. But I cannot forbear pointing out 
that he seems to have wholly misunderstood 
the conclusion of the book, and so missed the 
very climax of the writer’s philosophy, in the 
“ Universal-perfection-by-abolition - of -gravity- 
doctrine,” as I might call it. Says the critic, 
after referring to the poem entitled “Pleine 
Mer”: “ If the further history of the world is 
“to be taken literally, mankind disappears 
* soon after its largest work of art.” Disap- 
pears? Ay, from the seas; but only to re- 
appear in “plein ciel”, where the spherical 
copper aeroscaph (the poet’s own words) repre- 
sents “force allied to man”, man, the “ proud 
coachman of the aerial car,” man, who “ takes 
his sceptre and throws away his staff.” A more 
singular overlooking by a critic of a writer’s 
very plainly expressed meaning, I do not re- 
collect. 











TIME AND LIFE; MR. DARWIN’S “ORIGIN OF SPECIES.” 


BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


Everyone knows that that superficial 
film of the earth’s substance, hardly 
ten miles thick, which is accessible to 
human investigation, is composed for 
the most part of beds or strata of stone, 
the consolidated muds and sands of 
former seas and lakes, which have been 
deposited one upon the other, and hence 
are the older the deeper they lie. These 
multitudinous strata present such re- 
semblances and differences among them- 
selves that they are capable of classi- 
fication into groups or formations, and 
these formations again are brigaded 
together into still larger assemblages, 
called by the older geologists, primary, 
secondary, and tertiary ; by the moderns, 
palzozoic, mesozoic, and cainozoic: the 
basis of the former nomenclature being 
the relative age of the groups of strata; 
that of the latter, the kinds of living 
forms contained in them. 

Though but a film if compared with 
the total diameter of our planet, the 
total series of formations is vast indeed 
when measured by any human standard, 
and, as all action implies time, so are 
we compelled to regard these mineral 
masses as 4 measure of the time which 
has elapsed during their accumulation. 
The amount of the time which they 
represent is, of course, in the inverse 
proportion of the intensity of the forces 
which have been in operation. If, in 
the ancient world, mud and sand accu- 
mulated on sea-bottoms at tenfold their 
present rate, it is clear that a bed of 
mud or sand ten feet thick would have 
been formed then in the same time as 
a stratum of similar materials one foot 
thick would be formed now, and vice 
versa. 

At the outset of his studies, there- 
fore, the physical geologist had to choose 
between two hypotheses ; either, through- 
out the ages which are represented by 
the accumulated strata, and which we 
may call geologic time, the forces of 


nature have operated with much the 
same average intensity as at present, 
au hence the lapse of time which they 
represent must be something prodigious 
aud inconceivable, or, in the primeval 
epochs, the natural powers were infi- 
nitely more intense than now, and hence 
the time through which they acted to 
produce the effects we see was compara- 
tively short. 

The earlier geologists adopted the 
latter view almost with one consent. 
For they had little knowledge of the 
present workings of nature, and they 
read the records of geologic time as a 
child reads the history of Rome or 
Greece, and fancies that antiquity was 
grand, heroic, and unlike the present 
because it is unlike his little experience 
of the present. 

Even so the earlier observers were 
moved with wonder at the seeming 
contrast between the ancient and the 
present order of nature. The elemental 
forces seemed to have been grander and 
more energetic-im primeval times. Up- 
heaved and contorted, rifted and fissured, 
pierced by dykes of molten matter or 
worn away over vast areas by aqueous 
action, the older rocks appeared to bear 
witness to a state of things far different 
from that exhibited by the peaceful epoch 
on which the lot of man has fallen. 

But by degrees thoughtful students 
of geology have been led to perceive 
that the earliest efforts of nature have 
been by no means the grandest. Alps 
and Andes are children of yesterday 
when compared with Snowdon and the 
Cumberland hills; and the so-called 
glacial epoch—that in which perhaps 
the most extensive physical changes of 
which any record remains occurred—is 
the last and the newest of the revo- 
lutions of the globe. And in proportion 
as physical geography—which is the 
geology of our own epoch—has grown 
into a science, and the present order of 
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nature has been ransacked to find what, 
hibernicé, we may call precedents for the 
phenomena of the past, so the apparent 
necessity of supposing the past to be 
widely different from the present has 
diminished. 

The transporting power of the greatest 
deluge which can be imagined sinks 
into insignificance beside that of the 
slowly floating, slowly melting iceberg, 
or the glacier creeping along at its 
snail’s pace of a yard a day. The study 
of the deltas of the Nile, the Ganges, 
and the Mississippi has taught us how 
slow is the wearing action of water, 
how vast its effects when time is allowed 
for its operation. The reefs of the 
Pacific, the deep-sea soundings of the 
Atlantic, show that it is to the slow- 
growing coral and to the imperceptible 
animalcule, which lives its brief space 
and then adds its tiny shell to the muddy 
cairn left by its brethren and ancestors, 
that we must look as the agents in the 
formation of limestone and chalk, and 
not to hypothetical oceans saturated with 
calcareous salts and suddenly depositing 
them. 

And while the inquirer has thus 
learnt that existing forces—give them 
time—are competent to produce all the 
physical phenomena we meet with in 
the rocks, so, on the other side, the 
study of the marks left in the ancient 
strata by past physical actions shows that 
these were similar to those which now 
obtain. Ancient beaches are met with 
whose pebbles are like those found on 
modern shores ; the hardened sea-sands 
of the oldest epochs show ripple-marks, 
such as may now be found on every 
sandy coast ; nay, more, the pits left by 
ancient rain-drops prove that even in 
the very earliest ages, the “bow in the 
clouds” must have adorned the pale- 
ozoic firmament. So that if we could 
reverse the legend of the Seven Sleepers, 
— if we could sleep back through the 
past, and awake a million ages before 
our own epoch, in the midst of the 
earliest geologic times,—there is no 
reason to believe that sea, or sky, or the 
aspect of the land would warn us of the 
marvellous retrospection. 
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Such are the beliefs which modern 
physical geologists hold, or, at any rate, 
tend towards holding. But, in so doing, 
it is obvious that they by no means pre- 
judge the question, as to what the phy- 
sical condition of the globe may have 
been before our chapters of its history 
begin, in what may be called (with that 
licence which is implied in the often- 
used term “prehistoric epoch”) “ pro- 
geologic time.” ; The views indicated, in 
fact, are not only quite consistent with 
the hypothesis, that, in the still earlier 
period referred to, the condition of our 
world was very different ; but they may 
be held by some to necessitate that 
hypothesis. The physical philosopher 
who is accurately acquainted with the 
velocity of a cannon-ball, and the pre- 
cise character of the line which it 
traverses for a yard of its course, is 
necessitated by what he knows of the 
laws of nature to conclude that it came 
from a certain spot, whence it was 
impelled by a certain force, and that 
it has followed a certain trajectory. In 
like manner, the student of physical 
geology, who fully believes in the uni- 
formity of the general condition of the 
earth through geologic time, may feel 
compelled by what he knows of causa- 
tion, and by the general analogy of 
nature, to suppose that our solar system 
was once a nebulous mass, that it gra- 
dually condensed, that it broke up into 
that wonderful group of harmoniously 
rolling balls we call planets and satel- 
lites, and that then each of these 
underwent its appointed metamorphosis, 
until at last our own share of the cosmic 
vapour passed into that condition in 
which we first meet with definite re- 
cords of its state, and in which it has 
since, with comparatively little change, 
remained. 

The doctrine of uniformity and the 
doctrine of progression are, therefore, 
perfectly consistent; perhaps, indeed, 
they might be shown to be necessarily 
connected with one another. 

If, however, the condition of the 
world, which has obtained throughout 
geologic time, is but the sequel to a vast 
series of changes which took place in 
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pregeologic time, then it seems not 
unlikely that the duration of this latter 
is to that of the former as the vast 
extent of geologic time is to the 
length of the brief epoch we call the 
historical period; and that even the 
oldest rocks are records of an epoch 
almost infinitely remote from that which 
could have witnessed the first shaping 
of our globe. 

It is probable that no modern geolo- 
gist would hesitate to admit the general 
validity of these reasonings when ap- 
plied to the physics of his subject, 
whence it is the more remarkable that 
the moment the question changes from 
one of physics and chemistry to one of 
natural history, scientific opinions and 
the popular prejudices, which reflect 
them in a distorted form, undergo a 
sudden metamorphosis. Geologists and 
palzontologists write about the “ begin- 
ning of life” and the “first-created 
forms of living beings,” as if they were 
the most familiar things in the world ; 
and even cautious writers seem to be on 
quite friendly terms with the “archetype” 


whereby the Creator was guided “ amidst 


the crash of falling worlds.” Just as 
it used to be imagined that the ancient 
universe was physically opposed to the 
present, so it is still widely assumed that 
the living population of our globe, 
whether animal or vegetable, in the 
older epochs, exhibited forms so strik- 
ingly contrasted with those which we 
see around us, that there is hardly any- 
thing in common between the two. It 
is constantly tacitly assumed that we 
have before us all the forms of life which 
have ever existed; and though the pro- 
gress of knowledge, yearly and almost 
monthly, drives the defenders of that 
position from their ground, they en- 
trench themselves in the new line of 
defences as if nothing had happened, 
and proclaim that the new beginning is 
the real beginning. 


Without for an instant denying or 
endeavouring to soften down the con- 
siderable positive differences (the nega- 
tive ones are met by another line of 
argument) which undoubtedly obtain 
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between the ancient and the modern 
worlds of life, we believe they have been 
vastly overstated and exaggerated, and 
this belief is based upon certain facts 
whose value does not seem to have been 
fully appreciated, though they have 
long been more or less completely 
known. 

The multitudinous kinds of animals 
and plants, both recent and fossil, are, 
as is well known, arranged by zoologists 
and botanists, in accordance with their 
natural relations, into groups which re- 
ceive the names of sub-kingdoms, classes, 
orders, families, genera and species. 
Now it is a most remarkable circum- 
stance that, viewed on the great scale, 
living beings have differed so little 
throughout all geologic time that there 
is no sub-kingdom and no class wholly 
extinct or without living representatives, 

If we descend to the smaller groups, 
we find that the number of orders of 
plants is about two hundred; and I 
have it on the best authority that not 
one of these is exclusively fossil ; so 
that there is absolutely not a single 
extinct ordinal type of vegetable life ; 
and it is not until we descend to the 
next group, or the families, that we find 
types which are wholly extinct. The 
number of orders of animals, on the 
other hand, may be reckoned at a hun- 
dred and twenty, or thereabouts, and of 
these, eight or nine have no living re- 
presentatives. The proportion of extinct 
ordinal types of animals to the existing 
types, therefore, does not exceed seven 
per cent.—a marvellously small propor- 
tion when we consider the vastness of 
geologic time. 

Another class of considerations—of a 
different kind, it is true, but tending in 
the same direction—seems to have been 
overlooked. Not only is it true that 
the general plan of construction of ani- 
mals and plants has been the same in all 
recorded time as at present, but there are 
particular kinds of animals and plants 
which have existed throughout vast 
epochs, sometimes through the whole 
range of recorded time, with very little 
change. By reason of this persistency, the 
typical form of such a kind might be 
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called a “ persistent type,” in contradis- 
tinction to those types which have ap- 
peared for but a short time in the course 
of the world’s history. Examples of these 
persistent types are abundant enough in 
both the vegetable and the animal king- 
doms. The oldest group of plants with 
which we are well acquainted is that of 
whose remains coal is constituted ; and, 
so far as they can be identified, the car- 
boniferous plants are ferns, or club- 
mosses, or conifere, in many cases 
generically identical with those now 
living ! 

Among animals, instances of the same 
kind may be found in every sub-kingdom. 
The Globigerina of the Atlantic soundings 
is identical with that which occurs in the 
chalk ; and the casts of lower silurian 
Foraminifera, which Ehrenberg has re- 
cently described, seem to indicate the 
existence at that remote period of forms 
singularly like those which now exist. 
Among the corals, the paleozoic Tabu- 
lata are constructed on precisely the 
same type as the modern millepores ; 
and if we turn to molluscs, the most 


competent malacologists fail to discover 
any generic distinction between the 
Cranie, Lingule, and Discine of the 
silurian rocks and those which now 


live. Our existing Nautilus has its 
representative species in every great 
formation, from the oldest to the new- 
est; and Loligo, the squid of modern 
seas, appears in the lias, or at the bottom 
of the mesozoic series, in a form, at most, 
specifically different from its living 
congeners. In the great assemblage of 
annulose animals, the two highest 
classes, the insects and spider tribe, ex- 
hibit a wonderful persistency of type. 
The cockroaches of the carboniferous 
epoch are exceedingly similar to those 
which now run about our coal-cellars ; 
and its locusts, termites, and dragon- 
flies are closely allied to the members 
of the same groups which now chirrup 
about our fields, undermine our houses, 
or sail with swift grace about the 
banks of our sedgy pools. And, in like 
manner, the gozoic scorpions can 
only be distinguished by the eye of a 
—— from the modern ones, 
0. 2. 
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Finally, with respect to the Vertebrata, 
the same law holds good : certain types, 
such as those of the ganoid and placoid 
fishes, having persisted from the pale- 
ozoic epoch to the present time without 
a greater amount of deviation from the 
normal standard than that which is seen 
within the limits of the group as it now 
exists. Even among the Reptilia—the 
class which exhibits the largest propor- 
tion of entirely extinct forms of any— 
one type, that of the Crocodilia, has 
persisted from at least the commence- 
ment of the mesozoic epoch up to the 
present time with so much constancy, 
that the amount of change which it 
exhibits may fairly, in relation to the 
time which has elapsed, be called insig- 
nificant. And the imperfect knowledge 
we have of the ancient mammalian 
population of our earth leads to the 
belief that certain of its types, such as 
that of the Marsupialia, have persisted 
with correspondingly little change 
through a similar range of time. 

Thus it would appear to be demon- 
strable, that, notwithstanding the great 
change which is exhibited by the animal 
population of the world as a whole, cer- 
tain types have persisted comparatively 
without alteration, and the question 
arises, What bearing have such facts as 
these on our notions of the history of 
life through geological time ? The answer 
to this question would seem to depend 
on the view we take respecting the 
origin of species in general. If we 
assume that every species of animal and 
of plant was formed by a distinct act of 
creative power, and if the species which 
have incessantly succeeded one another 
were placed upon the globe by these 
separate acts, then the existence of per- 
sistent types is simply an unintelligible 
irregularity. Such assumption, however, 
is as unsupported by tradition or by 
Revelation as it is opposed by the ana- 
logy of the rest of the operations of 
nature ; and those who imagine that, by 
adopting any such hypothesis, they are 
strengthening the hands of the advocates 
of the letter of the Mosaic account, are 
simply mistaken. If, on the other hand, 
we adopt that hypothesis to which alone 
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the study of physiology lends any sup- 
port—that hypothesis which, having 
struggled beyond the reach of those fatal 
supporters, the Telliameds and Vestigia- 
rians, who so nearly caused its suffocation 
by wind in early infancy, is now winning 
at least the provisional assent of all the 
best thinkers of the day—the hypothesis 
that the forms or species of living beings, 
as we know them, have been produced 
by the gradual modification of pre- 
existing species—then the existence of 
persistent types seems to teach us much. 
Just as a small portion of a great curve 
appears straight, the apparent absence of 
change in direction of the line being the 
exponent of the vast extent of the whole, 
in proportion to the part we see ; so, if 
it be true that all living species are the 
result of the modification of other and 
simpler forms, the existence of these 
little altered persistent types, ranging 
through all geological time, must indi- 
cate that they are but the final terms of 
an enormous series of modifications, 
which had their being in the great lapse 
of pregeologic time, and are now perhaps 
for ever lost. 

In other words, when rightly studied, 
the teachings of paleontology are at one 
with those of physical geology. Our 
farthest explorations carry ‘us back but a 
little way above the mouth of the great 
river of Life: where it arose, and by 
what channels the noble tide has reached 
the point when it first breaks upon our 
view, is hidden from us. 


The foregoing pages contain the sub- 
stance of a lecture delivered before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain many 
months ago, and of course long before 
the appearance of the remarkable work 
on the “Origin of Species,” just pub- 
lished by Mr. Darwin, who arrives at 
very similar conclusions. Although, in 
one sense, I might fairly say that my 
own views have been arrived at inde- 
pendently, I do not know that I can 
claim any equitable right to property in 
them ; for it has long been my privilege 
to enjoy Mr. Darwin’s friendship, and 
to profit by corresponding with him, and 
by, to some extent, becoming acquainted 
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with the workings of his singularly 
original and well-stored mind. It was 
in consequence of my knowledge of the 
general tenor of the researches in which 
Mr. Darwin had been so long engaged ; 
because I had the most complete confi- 
dence in his perseverance, his know- 
ledge, and, above all things, his high- 
minded love of truth; and, moreover, 
because I found that the better I became 
acquainted with the opinions of the 
best naturalists regarding the vexed 
question of species, the less fixed they 
seemed to be, and the more inclined 
they were to the hypothesis of gradual 
modification, that I ventured to speak 
as strongly as I have done in the final 
paragraphs of my discourse. 

Thus, my daw having so many bor- 
rowed plumes, I see no impropriety in 
making a tail to this brief paper by 
taking another handful of feathers from 
Mr. Darwin ; endeavouring to point out 
in a few words, in fact, what, as I gather 
from the perusal of his book, his doc- 
trines really are, and on what sort of 
basis they rest. And I do this the more 
willingly, as I observe that already the 
hastier sort of critics have begun, not 
to review my friend’s book, but to howl 
over it in a manner which must tend 
greatly to distract the public mind. 

No one will be better satisfied than I 
to see Mr. Darwin’s book refuted, if any 
person be competent to perform that 
feat ; but I would suggest that refutation 
is retarded, not aided, by mere sarcastic 
misrepresentation. Every one who has 
studied cattle-breeding, or turned pigeon- 
fancier, or “ pomologist,” must have been 
struck by the extreme modifiability or 
plasticity of those kinds of animals 
and plants which have been subjected to 
such artificial conditions as are imposed 
by domestication. Breeds of dogs are 
more different from one another than are 
the dog and the wolf; and the purely 
artificial races of pigeons, if their origin 
were unknown, would most assuredly be 
reckoned by naturalists as distinct species 
and even genera. 

These breeds are always produced in 
the same way. The breeder selects a 
pair, one or other, or both, of which 


~ 
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present an indication of the peculiarity 
he wishes to perpetuate, and then selects 
from the offspring of them those which 
are most characteristic, rejecting the 
others. From the selected offspring he 
breeds again, and, taking the same pre- 
cautions as before, repeats the process 
until he has obtained the precise degree 
of divergence from the primitive type at 
which he aimed. 

If he now breeds from the variety 
thus established for some generations, 
taking care always to keep the stock 
pure, the tendency to produce this par- 
ticular variety becomes more and more 
strongly hereditary ; and it does not 
appear that there is any limit to the 
persistency of the race thus developed. 

‘Men like Lamarck, apprehending 
these facts, and knowing that varieties 
comparable to those produced by the 
breeder are abundantly found in nature, 
and finding it impossible to discrimi- 
nate in some cases between varieties 
and true species, could hardly fail to 
divine the possibility that species even 
the most distinct were, after all, only 
exceedingly persistent varieties, and 
that they had arisen by the modifica- 
tion of some common stock, just as it is 
with good reason believed that turnspits 
and greyhounds, carrier and tumbler 
pigeons, have arisen. 

But there was a link wanting to com- 
plete the parallel. Where in nature 
was the analogue of the breeder to. be 
found? How could that operation of 
selection, which is his essential function, 
be carried out by mere natural agencies ? 
Lamarck did not value this problem ; 
neither did he admit his impotence to 
solve it; but he guessed a solution. 
Now, guessing in science is a very 
hazardous proceeding, and Lamarck’s 
reputation has suffered woefully for the 
absurdities into which his baseless sup- 
positions led him. 

Lamarck’s conjectures, equipped with 
a new hat and stick, as Sir Walter 
Scott was wont to say of an old story 
renovated, formed the foundation of the 
biological speculations of the “Vestiges,” 
a work which has done more harm to 
the progress of sound thought on these 
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matters than any that could be named ; 
and, indeed, I mention it here simply for 
the purpose of denying that it has any- 
thing in common with what essentially 
characterises Mr. Darwin’s work. ¢ 

The peculiar feature of the latter is, 
in fact, that it professes to tell us what 
in nature takes the place of the breeder ; 
what it is that favours the development 
of one variety into which a species may 
run, and checks that of another ; and, 
finally, shows how this natural selection, 
as it is termed, may be the physical 
cause of the production of species by 
modification. 

That which takes the place of the 
breeder and selector in nature is Death. 
In a most remarkable chapter, “On the 
Struggle for Existence,” Mr. Darwin 
draws attention to the marvellous de- 
struction of life which is constantly 
going on in nature. For every species 
of living thing, as for man, “ Zine 
Bresche ist ein jeder Tag.” —Every species 
has its enemies; every species has to 
compete with others for the necessaries 
of existence ; the weakest goes to the 
wall, and death is the penalty inflicted 
on all laggards and stragglers. Every 
variety to which a species may give rise 
is either worse or better adapted to sur- 
rounding circumstances than its parent. 
If worse, it cannot maintain itself against 
death, and speedily vanishes again. But 
if better adapted, it must, sooner or 
later, “improve” its progenitor from the 
face of the earth, and take its place. If 
circumstances change, the victor will be 
similarly supplanted by its own progeny ; 
and thus, by the operation of natural 
causes, unlimited modification may in 
the lapse of long ages occur. 

For an explanation of what I have 
here called vaguely “surrounding cir- 
cumstances,” and of why they continu- 
ally change—for ample proof that the 
“struggle for existence” is a very great 
reality, and assuredly tends to exert the 
influence ascribed to it—I must refer to 
Mr. Darwin’s book. I believe I have 
stated fairly the position upon which 
‘his whole theory must stand or fall ; 
and it is not my purpose to anticipate a 
full review of his work. If it > be 
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proved that the process of natural selec- 
tion, operating upon any species, can 
give rise to varieties of species so differ- 
ent from one another that none of our 
tests will distinguish them from true 
species, Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis of 
the origin of species will take its place 
among the established theories of science, 
be its consequences whatever they may. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Darwin has 
erred, either in fact or in reasoning, his 
fellow-workers will soon find out the 
weak points in his doctrines, and their 
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extinction by some nearer approximation 
to the truth will exemplify his own 
principle of natural selection. 

In either case the question is one to 
be settled only by the painstaking, 
truth-loving investigation of skilled 
naturalists. It is the duty of the general 
public to await the result’ in patience ; 
and, above all things, to discourage, as 
they would any other crimes, the at- 
tempt to enlist the prejudices of the 
ignorant, or the uncharitableness of the 
bigoted, on either side of the controversy. 


COLLOQUY OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


The Round Table met. Present—of the Brethren, only Serious Witu1aM and Sir 
JoHN ; but, with them, Mixos Jones, AZacus Brown, and RHADAMANTHUS 


Rostinson, as Inguisitors for the Public. 
Time 9.35. 


before him. Pipes, &c. as usual. 
an haste. 


Robinson. Well, boy! what news? 

Printer’s Devil. Oh, please sir, Mr. 
Newlight’s door was shut, and a paper 
nailed on it, ‘ Letters and messages to be 
left with the Porter.’ And Mr. Bidder 
and Mr. Smart, sir, they’re gone out. 

Robinson. And Mr. Mc Taggart? Did 
you find him where I sent you? 

Printer’s Devil. Yes, sir! 

Robinson. Well, what did he say ? 

Printer’s Devil. Please, sir, I couldn’t 
understand the gentleman ; so I left your 
note, and came away. 

Robinson. Learn thy languages better, 
boy. Here’s tuppence for thee. Vanish ! 

[£xit Printer’s Devil. 

Jones. What a bore! Not one of 
them in but the Scot ; and he exercises 
the discretion for which his nation is 
famous. It’s already more than half an 
hour past their time for meeting. I did 
hope we should have had a rise out of 
two or three of them at least. 

Brown, Every man of them knocked 
out of time first round, except their 
solemn President here, and this case- 
hardened member of a territorial aristo- 
eracy. 

Robinson. Well, we must set to work 
with them. Stand forth, Serious Wil- 


Rosrnson in the chair, with his watch 
Enter small Printer’s Devil 


liam, President of the Round Table, or 
whatever they call you. You are accused 
of having got up a secret society here, 
in imitation of the Noctes Ambrosiane 
of Christopher North—thereby offend- 
ing against the laws of taste and also of 
literary property. What say you for 
yourself? Answer first to the charge of © 
impudence in daring to come after Chris- 
topher North. 

Serious William. I will, though 1 
don’t recognise your right to question 
me. I say I had a perfect right to do 
what I did. The Noctes Ambrosiane ! 
What are these Noctes, I should like to 
know, but a repetition, that chances to 
be well known, of a form as old as time 
itself, having a hundred other notorious 
examples in life and literature, and, 
from its nature, common and imperish- 
able. Do not men meet every day to 
talk ; do they not eat and drink while 
they talk, ay, and (such .is the eccen- 
tricity of custom) emit whiffs of whitish 
smoke from peculiar looking tubes? and 
can a set of men meet together, sit 
opposite to each other, exchange words 
and thoughts, nay silently gaze on each 
other, without becoming for the time a 
compound organism higher than the 
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individual—either a polar antagonism of 
factions, or a real and united Brother- 
hood? Grant that the Noctes Ambro- 
siane were near at hand in my memory ; 
what then? Because Christopher the 
Magnificent and his associates met 
thirty years ago in that dark, tall, old 
house which stood off Princes Street 
in Edinburgh, shall we not meet in 
our room of the Round Table under 
the sound of London bells? True, we 
have no Christopher among us to 
pour out in profusion those rich floods 
of thought unorganized, and of fancy 
all in riot, which, if power of con- 
centration had been added to his other 
gifts, would have parted with much 
of that mere sough (as the Scotch 
would call it) which mars them, relaxes 
them, and blows them into weakness, 
like a giant’s blinding hair— 

Jones. Cut it short. 

Serious William. And would have 
become compact battalions of poetry 
and sense, marching on for ever into 
the future of the British tongue. But, 
if after a smaller, at least after a 
tighter fashion, we, a totally different 
set of persons, may surely have our con- 
versations too—not roaming so wildly; 
and, as we are less- Scythian in our 
requisites for the palate (behold this 
modest table, and think of the Ambro- 
sian suppers, the punch, and the tubs 
of oysters), so, it is to hoped, less 
Scythian in our modes of thought and 
speech,—a little more scrupulous per- 
haps, a little more measured, a little 
more careful after fairness, delicacy, and 
permanent truth. 

Jones. No speechifying ! 
the point. 

Serious William. I say, then, persons, 
time, and place are all different; and 
there is no right of proprietorship in a 
form which is as old essentially as the 
Platonic Dialogues. 

Robinson. Umph! you may sit down. 
My brother-Inquisitors and I will con- 
sider what you have said. And now, 
Sir John, what have you to say for 
yourself as to your part in that same 
ridiculous Colloquy. The public ex- 
pected better of you. 


Come to 
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Sir John. What say 1? Why that I 
shall kick up my heels whenever I please, 
and however I please, “despite of the 
devil and the Brussels Gazette,” and them 
“that sit in scorner’s chair,” as the old 
version has it. 

Robinson. 
repentance ¢ 

Sir John. Of course I do. LI tell 
you, we had a good time of it, though 
some of the team were touched in the 
wind. But there was no whistle in that 
North Briton, mind you, whom they 
make such a howl about. I like to hear 
a man talk his mother tongue. 

Jones. Baronet, Baronet ! Thou didst 
talk, in that same mother tongue, awful 
platitudes, thou and the rest, who have 
not shown to-night ; confess now. 

Sir John. And if we did, you ought 
to be much obliged to us. Our very 
babbies are getting so scientific, it’s a 
mercy you ought to be thankful for, 
that there are six men left in London, 
who can meet and talk anything like 
good wholesome mother-twaddle. The 
directors of public taste ought to handle 
us tenderly, and keep us in cotton wool, 
as if we were the last of the Dodos. 

Brown. My own belief is, that there 
was a deep-hidden meaning and beauty 
in it all. Even Jones may get to see it 
some day. But the eye can but see 
that which it brings with it the power 
of seeing. 

Jones. 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
"Twas that, and nothing more. 

Sir John. And what more should it 
be? A green dragon ? 

Robinson. It’s shabby in the other 
fellows not to show, though. 

Sir John. Yl bet you a new hat 
the Scot turns up. He’s a die-hard, if 
ever I saw one. 

Robinson. Well, in twenty minutes 
more it will be too late. 

Sir John. Poor, raw-boned, perfervid 
Scot! I thought better of thee. Banish 
Bidder, banish Smart, banish Newlight ; 
but oh, leave me my Taggart! Oh, 
Scot, why hast thou fled? thee at least 
I had hoped to behold again at the 


So you abjure the stool of 
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scratch—seen round, blown up, driven 
over by youthful wits, but indomitable 
to the last—defying critics, water- 
drinkers, and all vain persons ; standing 
undismayed on nature’s funeral pile, thy 
back against the last post, labelled “ God 
bless the Duke of Argyle.” Alas, my 
Scot, my Scot! I say, I’m in the humour 
for fooling; and, as there seems no 
chance of a Round Table to-night, I'll 
join you Inquisitors for the nonce and 
we'll make a night of it. 

Brown. That’s a reasonable being. 
Let us vote the club defunct, and bury 
McTaggart in symbol of the s same, in 
Serious William’s sight. Sir John is in 
the fit mood to sing a dirge. Let’s 
have McTaggart’s funeral. 

Jones. What’ll we do for a corpus ! 

Brown. Here, the sofa mattress will 
do ; is it not long, angular, and used to 
be sat upon ? 

Jones. Good, that'll do. 
his shroud ? 

Robinson. There’s an old cloak of 
somebody’s hanging on the landing. I'll 
fetch it. 

[Ropinson disappears, and returns with a 
long, dark Inverness wrapper. They re- 
verently fold the mattress, and prop it 
against the wall.) 

Sir John (regarding the figure with 
his arms folded). Touching, isn’t it! 
and has it all come to this? but his blest 
shade will forgive us when he sees that 
we wrap him in the wool of Caledonia. 

Brown. He looks “unco gash,” 
though, as he would say of himself were 
he alive. I say, he must have a head. 

Jones. Heaven forbid! lest he begin 
to talk again. 

Sir John. “Dear Tom, this brown 
jug” (he seizes on the largest Toby Philpot, 
turns the contents out, and the jug upside 
down, with an old wide-awake on it, and 
places it triumphantly on the corpse) ; 
don’t you see a likeness ? 

Robinson. Enough! alas McTaggart! 
now let us take him up; one of us to 
each corner. We carry him four times 
round the table, stopping between each 
round. 

[They lift the corpse gently, placing it on their 

shoulders, and pause. Serious WILLIAM 


Who'll find 
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who has sat down in a corner, looks on in 
contempt and melancholy. ] 


Robinson. Who begins the Coronach ? 
Let your songs, my sons, be mournful, 
as befits the occasion. 

Sir John. Jones, you've got his right 
leg—the place of honour ; you begin. 

Jones. Don’t you think I know my 
place better than that? Strike up your- 
self, Barnet. What are you in the 
Baronetage for }—go to. 

{Sin Joun in trying to punch Jones in the 
vib, gives the corpse a heave, which, passing 
down to the shoulders, disturbs the balance 
of the great jug and wide-awake. They 
topple over, and go to the ground with a 
crash.| 

Brown. Thunder and turf! his head’s 
broke. Oh, whililew ! why did you die ! 
What will we do? 

Robinson. Bury him without. It is 
an appropriate though unpremeditated 
sacrifice, breaking the club’s biggest jug 
on his beloved bier. Now, Baronet, obey 
orders, and strike up first. Right 
shoulders forward ; slow march. Time. 

[They march ead Sir Joun beginning to 
chant. } 

“Oh -fairest flower, 
than blasted, 
Soft silken ,primrose, fading time- 
lessly— 
Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadst 
outlasted 
Bleak winter’s force... .” 

Robinson. You blasphemous Baronet, 
‘ware Milton! A joke’s a joke, and 
high jinks are high jinks, but we must 
draw the line somewhere. 

Sir John. Oh, Capting, 
commander, 
ding. 

Robinson. ’Tis granted, Baronet be- 
loved. Now heave ahead ; parodies, if 
you like, but as you love me, my sons, 
be mournful. 

[They march round again, Sir JoHN singiny 

mournyully. | 
“ Brave tongue, to Scotia’s brogue 
Once so faithful and so true, 
Would that every critic rogue 
Were but half as quaint as you. 
Thou hadst nought in thee of bully 


or of braggart ; 


no sooner blown 


as was our 
I beg your honour’s par- 
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Thou wasttrue cloth and no shoddy ; 
So henceforth we'll take to toddy, 
After burying of the body 
Of MacTaggart.” 
[After “fetching a pause” they march again, 
JONES singing. | 
“ Done to death by scorners’ spleen 

Was the Scotch wut that here lies. 

Ye who start a magazine, 

Let this warning make you wise ; 

So the ‘wut’ that tends to slumber 

Try not on in your first number. 

Goddess of the whuskey bright, 

O avenge thy Scottish knight ; 

hose loss, with songs of woe, 

We, his mourners, staggering go. 

Spirits of the vat and still, 

Help us now our grief to kill ! 

Worthily, worthily 
Muddle each critic’s head ; 
Lie on his brain like lead, 

Heavily, heavily.” 

[They “ fetch another pause,” and march 

again, RoBINSoN singing. | 
“ Up stories five MacTaggart lies ; 

Toddy-clouded are his eyes ; 

Spent is now that Scotchman stout— 

Dead his ‘ wut,’ his pipe put out. 

Juster far had been thy meed, 

Hadst thou tarried north of Tweed. 
Critics lean to crunch thee come ;— 
Hark! now I hear them !—Fee, fo, fum!” 

[They “ fetch another pause,” and march on 

the ‘ean and last round, Brown chant- 
ing. 
“Oh, curséd pen! oh, curséd wut ! 
Hoary Taggart ! 
Oh, happy thou whose mouth is shut, 
Hoary Taggart ! 
Discreetly thou thy stick hast cut ; 
No longer still with weary fut, 
Hoary Taggart ! 
Thou plungest on the stale old rut, 
Hoary Taggart !” 
[As they face the door in the fourth round, it 
opens, and McTacGart appears ; the four 
hurl the mattress on to him ; but, after dis- 
appearing for some seconds, the veritable 
head of McTaacarr rises again, serene 
though dishevelled, and he flounders into 
the room, disentangling his legs from the 
shroud.] 

McTaggart. Heigh, sirs, what, fou’ 

already, and it’s but just chappit ten ? 


_is a serious matter. 
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Sir John ! Sir John, are these the ways 
o’ our auncient aristocracy? And you, 
Serious William, sittin’ dumb and de- 
mented like a statue o’ the Egyptian 
god, Pasht! Are you a’ fey? What’s 
come ower you ? 

Sir John. Avaunt, Sathanas ! Be thou 
spirit from heaven or goblin damned, I 
bid thee avaunt ! 

Jones. You are washed out—put 
down ;—do you hear?—we have just 
done burying you—down, down, down 
among the dead men—do you hear ? 

Brown. Shake not thy gory locks at 
me ; thou canst not say I did it. My 
belief is that it was a youth with hair 
parted in mid-forehead.—But it’s all 
true about your burial ; I carried your 
left arm myself. 

Robinson. No good looking to me for 
comfort. You are dead and buried 
assuredly, 

MeTaggart. Save us! ye’re a’ mad. 
Let me hae a pipe, and I'll no stan’ out 
mysel’, I’Jl be as mad as ony o’ you. 


[He fills, and smokes, chanting, 


“Three Welshmen and a mouse, 
Heigh ho, ye weavers ! 
Lived together in a house, 
Gentlemen and tailors ! 
This mouse was seen upon a post, 
Heigh ho, ye weavers ! 
Eating of a buttered toast, 
Gentlemen and tailors ! 
This mouse fell sick, and he did die, 
Heigh ho, ye weavers ! 
Of a cholic in his eye, 
Gentlemen and tailors !” 


Sir John. Well, Mac, old fellow, do 
you know, I'm right glad to see you, 
after all. I was beginning to have my 
fears about your pluck. 

Brown. So we were endeavouring to 
drown sorrow in melody when you un- 
expectedly came to time. 

Jones. How can you face us aiter 
talking such havers as you did last 
month ? 

Robinson. Silence, gentlemen! This 
Here is the chief 
culprit. Mr. McTaggart, we are Inqui- 
sitors on the part of the public, sent 
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here to overhaul this Round Table to 
which you belong. We have already 
interrogated Serious William and Sir 
John ; and now is your turn. In the 
first place, what say you to your auda- 
city in being born with such a crack- 
jaw name ? 

MeTaggart. Good gracious! mean- 
ing me? What can ail ony body at my 
name? “ McTaggart” is a good enough 
name ; isn’t it? 

Jones. “’Tis harder, sirs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnell, or Galasp ; 
And would have made Quintilian 

stare and gasp.” 

McTaggart. Quintilian was a_ per- 
nicketty auld wife, just like our Hugh 
Blair, that used to look through atween 
his legs at his ain image in a looking- 
glass to see how the tails o’ his coat 
hung whenever he put on a new ane, 
and that never did ony particular service 
to the world that I ken o’, in the way o’ 
directin’ its sense o’ sound, except tellin’ 
folk aye to begin their compositions wi’ 
sma’ sentences, and never to end their 
sentences wi’ ony such sma’ wordies 
as to, of, for, or with. I wunna bother 
you wi’ Celtic etymologies ; but I defy 
you, Englishman though you be, to hear 
my name without being carried awa’ in 
imagination to some hill-side, a rough 
wi’ the agencies o’ Nature and the scarts 
o’ a thousand years, wi’ white cairns on’t, 
and cataracts comin’ down its gullies, 
and birds o’ wildness fleein’ aboon ’t. 
Man, my name carries you back to the 
primitive formations, and flaps ower 
them, when you're there, like a red flag 
0 endless significance. 

Robinson. Hold on, man: hold on. 
Quintilian shall stand thee in no stead ; 
neither shall Hugh Blair profit thee 
this night. Do you think you are to be 
allowed to come to life again and show 
no sport ? 

Brown. Your name is the smallest 
matter. You are arraigned for a worse 
crime—for talking MacTaggartism ; in 
other words, wut in an unintelligible 
dialect. How say you—guilty or not 
guilty ? 

McTaggart. Hoot! toot, lads; tak’ 
care o’ yoursels, tak’ care o’ yoursels. 
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I’m growin’ angry at your nonsense. 
I'll tak’ a joke frae onybody, and I'ma 
great friend to the passive ; but I’ve a 
lot o’ undeveloped pugnacity in me, and 
a great command o language ; and 
I gie you fair warnin’ I'll be apt to 
McTaggart some o’ you, if you come ower 
near me. Na! na! I’m no angry yet. 
I ken what you’re drivin’ at well enough. 
But, gentlemen, surely you're under a 
delusion about my dialect. Maybe, by 
way of philological entertainment to 
you, at a time when Dean Trench 
and other linguists are sae bent on 
collectin’ queer words that they wad 
gie a guinea a-piece for them, and I 
might mak’ my fortune by sellin’ them, 
I may hae relapsed into the auld pairts 
o’ my dictionary; but its weel kent 
among my friends that my language is 
like a tree ascending frae the gnarled 
roots that clasp the stanes and the yird 
(that’s the Scotch) up through trunk and 
boughs, gradually diminishing but still 
strong (that’s the common English), aye 
till the outermost bits o’ twigs (that’s the 
French) and the last leaves that shiver 
—as the phrase o ’the artistic writers is 
—“against the ba-lue skyey” (that’s the 
Italian). In fact, there never was a 
Scotchman that ever cam’ out o’ Scot- 
laad that lost the Scotch way o’ speakin’ 
except myself. 

Robinson. Give us a specimen, then, 
by pleading, and making your defence 
in English. 

[Aé this moment enter Mr. Brpper, Mr. 


Ernest Nrew.icut, Mr. Lorrus Smart, 
and other Brethren of the Table, all 


laughing.) 


Sir John. Well, you are pretty birds. 

Mr. Loftus Smart. O, we knew all 
about it, and we left you and William 
in the lurch. We were not going to be 
badgered ; and we knew you would get 
out of it somehow. 

Robinson. Get out of it! that re- 
mains to be seen; we are just trying 
the chief culprit, and he is about to 
make his defence. If he gets off, you 
have some chance; if not, woe betide 
you! Prisoner, plead. 

McTaggart. Reservin’ to mysel’ a 
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objections to the jurisdiction, I plead 
not guilty, my lord; and now let me 
see the indictment. 
(Jones hands him a copy of the “ Saturday 
Review” article on “ Dead Wut.” Sim 


Joun and Brown chant to slow music while 
he reads it)— 


Mourner, sad and lonely, 
Calm or deeply moved, 
Conscious of thy right 
To love and be beloved, 

old thy secret, hold it fast ; 
Love shall come to thee at last. 


See the frozen river! 
Still and cold it lies, 
Till, beneath the sun, 
It melts in gay surprise. 
* Only pure and faithful be ; 
Love shall surely come to thee. 


Amid the hush produced by this soothing 
ditty, Mr. McTaccart rises and begins his 
defence—the Inquisitor, and the whole Club 
listening in silence. 


MR. MCTAGGARTS DISCOURSE ON “ DEAD 
WUT” AND ITS SATURDAY REVIEWER. 


GENTLEMEN,—A monument ought to 
be erected to Sydney Smith by those 
whom nature has made solemn, but who 
aim at jocosity on calculation, for having 
delivered so many rich jokes into the 


mind of England. “Where be your 
gibes now, your gambols, your songs, 
your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the table in a roar?” is a 
question totally inapplicable to him. 
Where are they? Why, where they 
should be, of course—still above ground, 
lively as ever, trying to set the table in 
a roar still, or animating review-articles. 
Faber quisque suorum jocorum, would be 
a very hard law for all of us, gentlemen. 
Wit, as well as soup, may be kept in tin 
cans ; and it may be convenient to many 
to have a few cans of preserved wit by 
them in case of emergencies. Few 
private persons now-a-days can afford 
to have their own tanks of turtle. 

The Sir Peter Laurie of the Saturday 
Review—the gentleman whose mission 
it is to sit on the literary bench and 
“put down” something every week— 
has opened a can of Sydney Smith’s 
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wit for our especial benefit, as colloquists 
of the Round Table. The can was 
labelled “Sydney Smith’s Joke about 
“Scotch Wut, warranted to keep in any 
“climate.” Now, gentlemen, despite the 
label, I take the liberty to think that, 
as this particular can of preserved wit 
had been to the West Indies and back 
several times, and had in all probability 
been opened before and economically 
closed again, the contents were not very 
fresh. But, gentlemen, I go farther ; 
and, with all my respect for Sydney 
Smith, I have my doubts as to the 
integrity of this one of his jokes at its 
first concoction. 

Sydney Smith, gentlemen, was on 
the brink of a great discovery when he 
perceived a distinction between Wit 
and Wut; but he hurried over the 
matter too lightly. This may have been 
owing to the peculiar circumstances in 
which Wut was presented to him in the 
society of his Edinburgh friends. Gentle- 
men, both articles, to be appreciated and 
compared, must be studied in their 
essence as revealed in their best instances. 
So studying the matter, I assert, avow, 
maintain, and will be burnt at Charing 
Cross by a fanatical mob of the wits of 
London rather than renounce the opinion, 
that Wut is a higher, deeper, more 
human, more divine, more immortal 
thing than Wit. I am not here arguing 
in behalf of Scotland. Wut is but the 
Scottish name for a thing which is 
universal and which is not Wit. It is 
a geographical variety of what you in 
England call Humour ; and, if Sydney 
Smith had used his opportunities, he 
would, through the profound study of 
this very pronounced variety of Humour 
so providentially thrust upon his observa- 
tion, have arrived at that distinction 
between Wit and Humour which he 
laboured after and made such a mull of 
in his Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 
Gentlemen, there is Wut in England. 
All your greatest men have had Wut as 
well as Wit. It may be that the two 
qualities are distributed in unequal pro- 
portions between the two parts of the 
island ; that the colossal genius of the 
Comic, bestriding the Tweed in the far 
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primeval age, and holding in the one 
hand Wut and in the other Wit, may 
have showered more of the one on the 
one side of the river, and more of the 
other on the other. It may be so: I 
won't say that it is. 

Well, but the distinction? Gentle- 
men, spell the two words. Is not J at 
the heart of the one and J at the heart 
of the other ; and is not the distinction 
between J and U the truest form of the 
most fundamental distinction known to 
the reason of man—the distinction be- 
tween the Ego and the Non-Ego? The 
Wit, you see, is always thinking of him- 
self ; the Wut has his fellow-creatures 
always before him, and takes them into 
communion with him. Again, gentle- 
men, pronounce the two words. What 
a mere fillip of the tongue at its tip is 
Wit—soundless, sharp, and soulless ; but, 
in pronouncing Wut, what depths of the 
being are stirred, and through what 
inner caverns of the man the receding 
echoes roll! Thus and a thousand ways 
else you may have it, gentlemen. Wut 


is the deeper, the larger thing of the 


two. Wit is the sharp action of the 
intellectual pincers ; Wut is a general 
hilarious condition of the being, requir- 
ing heart as its essential, and capable of 
having any amount of intellectual exer 
tion in association with it, from almost 
none at all—as when you call out, 
“ Hillo, Sandy! is that you?” and 
Sandy and you laugh at the thought of 
it’s being Sandy and your finding it out 
—up to the grandeurs of eternal specu- 
lation, where nothing can be found out, 
and you and Sandy flash fun in re- 
venge. 

I have admitted, gentlemen, that 
there may be any amount of intellectual 
exertion, from little to much, in associa- 
tion with Wut. I will farther admit 
that the presentability of Wut to the 
general public, standing outside the 
circle of its first appearance, does de- 
pend on the amount of intellectual exer- 
tion that there was in association with 
it within that circle, and that so, when 
by mishap our last colloquy was re- 
ported in print, and put forward by the 
reporter as Wut, our friend of the Satur- 
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day Review, not being under the recon- 
ciling influence of our ale and 
fellowship, was entitled to sift our 
so-called Wut for its element of sense. 
But, gentlemen, I dispute his analysis ; 
nay, from this specimen of his powers 
in the analytic line, I dispute his com- 
petency everlastingly for any such 
analysis, 

Brother-colloquists, the Saturday Re- 
viewer has fallen foul of you—of you, 
Serious William, and the rest of you. He 
has characterised what you say as “ pla- 
titude” and “twaddle.” Now, any 
reviewer may have a pepper-box of such 
words by him, and may dust them over 
anything—even over an essay of Bacon’s, 
if it comes before him anonymously. 
The only check is that people shall take 
the trouble, when they see the pepper 
going in this fashion, to examine for 
themselves, and either let the pepper 
rest where it has fallen, if they see 
cause, or blow it back in the critic’s eyes 
if they don’t. Gentlemen, I won’t praise 
you to your faces, ; and I don’t know 
whether it is your “first thoughts” or 
your “last thoughts” on subjects that 
you bring with you hither. I don’t 
know that the human mind, especially 
under convivial conditions, ought to 
be expected to engage in conclusive 
reasoning, or the formation of definite 
decisions on all subjects. I don’t think 
the mind was made solely to frame deci- 
sions ; I think it was made to laugh, to 
wonder, to imagine, to contemplate, as 
well ; and I have never seen that con- 
vivial meeting yet—dinner party or 
smoking party—which was much more 
than an element of rapid assertions on 
the faith of thought transacted far out 
of sight of the company then present, 
of contradictions or prolongations 
thereby suggested, of doubts, wonder- 
ings, and jostling half-conclusions. I 
don’t see that you are likely, gentle- 
men, to supply the reviewer with worse 
matter of this sort than he has been 
accustomed to. 

But it is chiefly of myself that the 
reviewer falls foul. Now, Inquisitots, it 
would ill become me to enter here upon 
an apologetic dissertation on McTaggart 


s 
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and McTaggartism. Not only is the 
subject vast and intricate, but, in all 
good faith, I am not capable of it ; for 
this reason, that, being a man of objec- 
tive tendencies, I really don’t know 
what Iam. This I may venture to say, 
however, that I am not an idiot. There 
may be many men betwixt me and 
Solomon ; but I am not an idiot. Our 
friend of the Saturday Review sets 
down my wut, as he will call it, as 
a simple case of “ Hillo, Sandy! is that 
you?” He thinks I have acted from 
precalculation—that I stand here in 
London with my hand to my mouth, in 
speaking-trumpet fashion, and my face 
to the north, bawling out, over the 
Midland Counties and the Lake Dis- 
trict; “ Hillo, Sandy! is that you?” 
and that, pleased with the recognition, 
Sandy turns round and remits over the 
Lake District and the Midland Counties 
the encouraging response, “ Weel bawled, 
Andrew!” Little knows our Saturday 
friend of Sandy, or what pleases him. 
Sandy is a proud fellow ; and, if there is 
one thing he is more anxious to have 


thought of him than another, it is that 


he is losing his Scottish accent. Why, 
gentlemen, I have had private remon- 
strances from Sandy about the dialect in 
which I have ventured to address him 
and to represent him here! “ Andrew,” 
he has said to me, “you are a well- 
“meaning fellow ; but, for your credit 
“and mine, be a little cautious in the 
“way you address me before so many 
“strangers. You know I don’t say 
“*whuskey,’ and I don’t say ‘contem- 
“porawneous’ ; why do you lead Eng- 
“lishmen to think that I do? My 
“ grandfather did, perhaps; but Z don’t, 
“and you know I don't.” To which 
my reply has been, “O you sinner, 
‘Sandy, where do you expect to go to? 
“T know you are not in the habit of 
“saying ‘whuskey’ and ‘contemporaw- 
“ neous’; neither am I, for the matter 
“ of that ; these are the days of ‘ Young 
“ Scotland,’ when our old Doric is dying 
“out; but do you mean to tell me that 
“you can’t relapse into the Doric when 
“you like, and that, when you and I 
“ get into a corner, we don’t relapse into 
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“the Doric, say ‘whuskey’ and ‘con- 
“temporawneous,’ revel in these archaic 
“utterances as in a world of our own ; 
“and, in doing so, cut our connexion 
“ for the while with all the peddling pre- 
“ sent, and baptize ourspiritsafresh in the 
“strength and the tempest of the large 
“old mood? Sandy, I’m ashamed of 
“you.” To the gentleman who has led 
to this tiff between me and Sandy by 
holding up the word “contemporaw- 
neous,” and saying, in his ignorance, 
“Behold how these Scots talk: when 
“they are wutty they spell contempo- 
“yaneous with a w,” I would put the 
matter thus: “Can’t you generalize 
‘your own practice, sir? Have you not 
“written a whole article, the point of 
“which consists in your borrowing 
‘Sydney Smith’s joke, and writing 
“wut for wit? Have you not in doing 
“ so recognised the principle of variation 
“of meaning by alternative pronuncia- 
“tion? Can’t you see, then, that every 
“variation of sound, even in one and 
“the same word, shifts the intellectual 
“point of view, varies the ensemble of 
“intellectual associations? Can’t you 
“see that ‘contemporaneous’ and ‘con- 
“temporawneous’ are not the same— 
“that the one is the other broadened 
“by a circumflex? Study the virtue of 
“that w, and you will find it to consist 
“ in this, that when I say contemporaneous 
“(which I can do when I like), I de- 
“scribe a clear ring round me, including 
“a considerable extent of space ; but, 
“when I say contemporawneous, 1 de- 
‘scribe a much wider ring, reaching 
“farther into the obscure outskirts of 
“the universe, and, even while I am 
“doing so, pronounce a slow blessing 
“with uplifted hands on all that it con- 
“tains, both men and cattle. And so 
“with all my Scotticisms, duly inves- 
“ tigated.” 

But, finally my “wut,” as our friend 
calls it, is not only “Scotch wut,” and 
therefore nought, but it is “dead wut,” 
and therefore worse than nought. It is 
not, I think, for a gentleman whose own 
provision in the article of English soup 
is in the form of the tin cans of Sydney 
Smith’s preserved concoction, to object 
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to Scotch hotch-potch, should it chance 
to come out of a tin can too. But let 
that pass. Gentlemen, look atme ! Am 
I like any human being you ever saw 
before — eyes, nose, forehead, mouth, 
hair, arms, legs, or figure? I defy you 
to say I am, gentlemen, if you have the 
least skill in physiognomy. I wear no 
man’s cvat ; I walk in no man’s shoes ; 
my foot is on the carpet of my adopted 
club; and my name is McTaggart. 
The world has existed six thousand 
years, and there never was an Andrew 
McTaggart in it before me that I know 
of. The Ettrick Shepherd! Pshaw, 
gentlemen ; I never saw the man; he 
died in my young days, when I was 
busy with my mathematics ; and, though 
he was my felluw-countryman, can | 
help that? Because there was once a 
man called the Ettrick Shepherd, shall 
there never be a man after him called 
Andrew McTaggart? What is the 
world coming to? Gentlemen, I have 
a seat at your Round Table, and that is 
enough. As for our friend, the Reviewer, 
I give him up as incapable of the sub- 


lime mystery of McTaggartism—not for 
his abuse of it (for time must be granted 
for a study like this), but for a more 


special reason. You remember, gentle- 
men, my pleading for whiskey at our 
meetings, derived from the fact of the 
contemporaneity of alcohol and tobacco, 
viewed in the light of the great McTag- 
gartian principle, that “things contempo- 
“ rawneous are things consentawneous.” 
What can you make of a man who sits 
down gravely, and, with this principle 
of a new philosophy blazing before him 
in all its beautiful effulgence, actually 
meets it with a sentence like this, “ That 
“there is necessarily some more intimate 
“connexion than that of unity of time 
“between things happening at the same 
“moment, is an observation equally in- 
“telligible and untrue”? O gentlemen, 
is this the spirit in which to receive 
McTaggartian truth? No; he can 
never be my disciple ; I give him up. 
His whole conduct in the matter of our 
Colloquy has been too like that of the 
deaf muffin-man of St. John’s Wood, 
abroad in the thunderstorm. The storm 
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was raging, the sky was leaden-coloured, 
the rain was falling in floods, the flashes 
of lightning were incessant, the roar of 
the thunder had scarce an interval ; still 
in the midst of this war of elements 
might be seen, by those who stood at 
the windows, the little muffin-man going 
his round, the sole moving figure with- 
out, tinkling his bell, thunder or no 
thunder, and repeating his ery of “ Muf- 
fins, Muffins, Muffins.” So, just so, 
gentlemen, our friend the Reviewer 
walks through our Colloquy. The air 
overhead is charged with all that should 
awe the soul, brace the intelligence, and 
delight the fancy—with speculation, with 
poetry, with McTaggartism ; yet, under 
such a heaven, and through such an ether, 
does this singular person walk, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, intent on his 
practical little purpose, and callirg out 
“ Dead Wut, Dead Wut, Dead Wut.” 


{Mr. McTaccart resumes his seat and pipe 
amid great applause from the whole Court 
—the Inquisitors refraining from joining 
with visible difficulty. 

Robinson. Gentlemen, you have heard 
the prisoner’s defence, addressed partly 
to us, partly to his fellow-clubsmen : 
are you agreed on your verdict ? 

The other Inquisitors. Not guilty ; 
and sarved ’em right. 

All the Court. Hurrah ! hurrah! 

Robinson (to the other Inquisitors). 
Well, the case against McTaggart having 
failed, 1 think we may depart from the 
others : we will go, gentlemen, and leave 
you ; but don’t do it again. 

{The Inquisitors retire ; and the Club, greatly 

relieved, gather round the Table.} 

Serious William. I say, now that 
these fellows are gone, let us have a 
little quiet chat. 


[So they sat on, and talked of many things ; 

But the McTaggart uttered not a word. 

They talked of books ; and Mr. Bidder said 

The publications of the previous month 

Within the British Islands, counting from 

Middle October to November 15th, 

Had been exact three hundred and eighteen. 

From these a few were picked out for remark 

By those who had seen them or had seen them 
not— 

Kingsley’s Miscellanies ; the new Gil Blas 

Issued by Bohn ; the Biglow Papers now 

Reprinted here ; Palleske’s Life of Schiller, 
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Translated by a Lady ; and a Life 

Of that Jew-Christian German, Schleiermacher, 

Also translated ; the Virginians 

Of kingly Thackeray done, and leaving him 

Free for large labours which the world expects ; 

Rumours there were and ominous whisperings 

Of the great bomb-shell book from Murray's 
press, 

Threatening flagration in the common mind, 

And scientific warring not less loud 

Than that which followed the “ Vestiyes” —I 
mean 

Charles Darwin's “ Origin of Species 

By Natural Selection ;” in which words 

The author indicates this principle 

As principle-in-chief of all his work, 

That Nature is a progress of conditions 

Still tightening, tightening, tightening through 
the ages, 

Growing more strict and dificultgand thus 

Strangling the worser breeds, and letting 
through 

The finer, subtler, stronger, who escape 

Minus their clumsier parts, and modified 

On and still on for ever. Some one said, 

“Why, that’s McTaggart's principle, which he 

Hinted, last Colloquy, when half jocose.” 

Still the McTaggart uttered not a word. 

Then, by some quaint connexion of ideas 

Not very palpable, arose a skirmish 

In the new controversy lately raised 

By Mr. Robert Chambers in his tract 

About the Scottish Ballads of the class 

Known as Romantic—whether they are old, 

As hitherto supposed ; or whether, as 

The tract shrewdly propounds, the antiquaries 

Have been befooled, and these same Ballads 


were 
All written by a Lady Wardlaw, who 
Lived early in last century and died, 
( Be proud of her, last century, if ’tis so ; 
She is a credit to you, and you need it /) 
But still McTaggart uttered not a word. 
Nay, when Sir John, nudging his neighbour's 
side, 


Launched into ribaldry against the Scotch, 

Their land, their literature, and all their ways, 

Thinking to rouse McTaggart, and even said 

That Burns was overrated, and there was 

A bard of Dorsetshire just now who wrote 

Better than Burns and would be heard of yet, 

Still the McTaggart uttered not a word, 

But, being gazed at, raised one eye and 
winked. | 


Serious William. Here is a passage 
which I picked out of a leading article 
of the Times the other day as a happy 
curiosity in the way of literary sum- 
mary—a sort of rapid eagle-flight round 
the globe due east, swooping down 
accurately on the peccant parts of 
it:—-“From every quarter of the 
“globe we hear of nothing but wars 
“and rumours of wars. The whole 
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“ Continent of Europe is under arms. 
“The blood which flowed from the 
“encounter of the two great military 
“Empires of France and Austria is 
“scarcely yet dry on the plains of 
“Lombardy. The Kingdom of the 
“two Sicilies, both in its continental 
“and insular possessions, appears to be 
“ hesitating on the verge of rebellion. 
“Spain, for the first time for some 
“ centuries, is again taking rank as an 
“ aggressive Power, and is threatening 
“the Empire of Morocco with her 
“armed hosts. Germany has placed 
“herself on a war footing. Passing 
“eastward, and leaving the Emperor 
“ Alexander to the task of emancipating 
“his millions of serfs, we find the 
“ Turkish Sultan threatened with a con- 
“ spiracy, directed not only against his 
* authority but his life. In Egypt the 
*“« French agents are busily employed in 
“ struggling to elevate the bubble of 
‘the Suez Canal into the dignity of a 
“ casus belli. In British India, if we 
“have substantially stamped out the 
“ Mutirfy, we have to provide armed 
“men for the defence of our Empire ; 
“nay, to secure our very existence in 
“that distant region. At this very 
‘moment we are directing our ships 
“and troops against the Chinese Em- 
“ peror with his 300,000,000 of sub- 
“ jects ; and by the last intelligence 
“General Harney was doing his best 
“at St. Juan to embroil us with our 
“ friends of the United States.” There’s 
a summary view of “things contempo- 
raneous” for you. 

Mr. Ernest Newlight. Tt must be 
partly the sensation of such an unusual 
number of contemporary terrestrial con- 
vulsions and difficulties that disposes 
people sc manifestly at present to the 
belief that we are approaching the end 
of one of the prophetic cycles. But 
people forget that there may have been 
many past moments of history when 
men stood in the midst of a vaster con- 
temporary turmoil that that which now 
surrounds us, great as it is—that our 
forefathers, for example, who lived close 
after the French Revolution, had to 
reconcile themselves to an extent of 

4 
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contemporary surprise and agitation to 
which what excites us is child’s play. 

Sir John, Ours is bad enough, how- 
ever—lItalian matters and their chances, 
not to speak of the rest. 

Mr. Bidder. 1t seems, from the resig- 
nation by Garibaldi of his command in 
Central Italy, that the most active and 
energetic Italian patriotism feels itself 
incompetent to do anything else at 
present than agree with Piedmont to 
wait for the results of a Congress. An- 
nexation of the Duchies and the 
Romagna to Piedmont can hardly be 
one of these results : on that the French 
Emperor is probably determined. At 
most the formation of a new Central 
Italian state is to be looked for ; but 
against this and any other liberal settle- 
ment, however moderate, there will be 
all the strength of Austrian obstinacy. 
Garibaldi may be in request again soon. 
He seems to feel so himself when he 
talks of finding soon “some weapon or 
other” with which to serve Italy, and 
advises in the meantime the collection of 
“steel” and “gold.” 

Mr. Ernest Newlight. How sudden the 
recognition of Garibaldi in this country ! 
The whirligig of time does seem to 
bring about strange revenges, when a 
Tory English peer, like Lord Ellen- 
borough, is seen stretching his hand 
across the Continent to clasp that of 
Garibaldi as the man to whom he wishes 
success, and whom he would aid, with- 
out asking questions, in every way he 
can. It would be curious to disinter 
some of the references to Garibaldi in 
the most influential English newspapers 
in 1849. They would contrast strangely 
with recent eulogies. Yet the man was 
essentially the same then as now. We 
might lay the lesson to heart. 

Sir John. We have many lessons out 
of the present turmoil to lay to heart, 
and the chief of all I am glad to see we 
have laid to heart. That Rifle Corps 
movement may help to make a nation of 
us again. How it is spreading ! 

Armstrong (a hitherto silent Brother). 
I was at the “ Working Men’s College,” 
in Great Ormond Street to-night. A rifle 
corps has been got up there of as fine 
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young fellows as you would wish to see, 
with one of their own number, a me- 
dalled Crimean serjeant and two years’ 
student, for drill-master. 

Mr. Loftus Smart. A working men’s 
rifle corps is rather a novelty ; is it not? 

Armstrong. In Glasgow, you will 
see, there are two or three already, 
and, I believe, at Greenock. At Liver- 
pool, several large establishments are 
organizing their men. In London, I 
hear of a large printing establishment 
rejoicing already in a boat club and a 
cricket club, not to speak of schools 
and lectures, which is about to do the 
same, and of an engineering firm which 
is likely to follow its example. One 
thing is clear, that the rifle movement 
can never be what it ought to be if the 
working classes do not enter into it. 
There are “ swells” who would have 
nothing but gentlemen’s rifle clubs ; and 
others who pronounce the whole thing 
a middle-class movement. é 

Sir John. A middle-class movement ! 
What the dicky bird! Is it to be 
the tradesman’s or lawyer’s privilege to 
shoot, and the working man’s to be shot? 

Mr. Bidder. The expense of rifles 
and equipments, Sir John, goes very 
much against the working man. 

Sir John. Well, and what do the 
Government give fifty per cent. of the 
rifles for, but to help to arm those who 
can't arm themselves ? 

Armstrong. One thing is certain, that 
the mere armed and equipped rifle corps 
ought not to be the be-all and end-all 
of the movement anywhere. The drill 
of the corps should be made available 
for every decent fellow, well known in 
the neighbourhood, who is willing to 
learn it ; the range should be open to 
every decent fellow with a rifle in his 
hand, who is willing to subscribe a trifle 
towards it, whether the one or the other 
actually join the corps or not. In fact, 
there should be rifle clubs even where 
there are no rifle corps; the corps 
should only be the central nucleus of 
the club. 

Mr. Bidder. All very true still, and 
most desirable. But where is the working 
man to find time for drill ? 
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Arnistrong. Every Saturday afternoon 
to begin with, of course, if the employers 
have but the merest spark of English 
feeling. That Saturday half-holiday 
would really be a great national in- 
stitution. I know how deeply many 
of the working men regret that the 
builders did not aim at that, rather than 
at the nine hours. 

Mr, Bidder. But do you think the 
working men really care for the rifle 
movement ? 

Armstrong. Do they really care for it ? 
I know that the very best of them are 
looking to it as the thing above all 
others whieh is likely to draw classes 
nearer to each other, to extinguish alto- 
gether the mere agitator, the pot-house 
spouter. I know that working engineers 
are already scheming in their own strong, 
clear heads, improvements in our means 
of self-defence, such as the life-long 
handling of iron and brass can perhaps 
alone suggest. 

Mr. Loftus Smart. Well, but after 
all, is there any danger of invasion ? 

Armstrong. Less than there was 
before the rifle corps movement began, 
and less every day it continues; and 
it will be less still, it is to be hoped, a 
month hence, after the Government 
scheme of a reserve naval volunteer force 
shall have come into action as well. 

Serious William. The justification 
of all this movement towards the com- 
plete and permanent armament of the 
country is that it is essentially a peace 
movement—the only effective peace 
movement. The most intelligent French- 
men themselves feel that England’s 
arming is France’s best safeguard. Oh 
for another Dibdin, if only in the 
interests of peace ! 

Mr. Loftus Smart. We haven't had 
a patriotic song to-night, Sir John. 
Give us one before we go. 

Sir John. Well, if you will chorus 
me, here goes one that will do. 


King Ale. 


King Ale is a monarch of high renown : 
He reigns o’er land and sea, 


With his pipe of clay and his mug so 
brown, 
And his sceptre of pewter tree. 
Every day in all the year, 
He holds his court, and he makes 
good cheer ; 
One hour they sleep, his knights and 


e, 
And they drink the rest of the twenty- 
three, 
Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale! 


King Ale he sat on his oaken chair, 
Ruling his kingdoms three, 
And a fearful oath by his beard he 
sware, 
No heel taps there should be. 
“So poke the fire, and pass the jug, 
“ And fill his majesty’s royal mug : 
“ Gadzooks! no flinching! body o’ me! 
“For we'll make a night of it here,” 
said he, 
“Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale !” 


King Ale he sat by his blazing grate, 
A picture for to see ! 
There came a knock to the palace gate, 
Rat tat, tat tat, tat tee ! 
“ Who the devil,” King Ale, he swore, 
“ Knocks like that at a gentleman’s 
door ¢ 
“Go, string him up—some two or 
three, 
“ And when he is hung, come back to 
me, 
“Singing Ale, oh ! jolly King Ale !” 


King Ale sat puffing his pipe again : 
Back came the knights in dree : 
“ From Cobweb Castle he rides amain, 
“The Baron of Burgundie ! 
“So gay a warrior ne’er was seen, 
“With his black jack-boots and his 
helm of green ; 
“And he vows he'll hang on the 
nearest tree, 
“ All who are caught in the kingdom 
three, 
“Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale !” 


- Uprose King Ale from his merriment 


then, 
Uprose his courtiers free ; 
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He swore at himself, and he swore at 
his men ; 
And he swore at his kingdoms 
three, 
* Fiddle-de-dee,” King Ale, he said, 
Flinging his mug at his chancellor's 
head ; 
So the courtiers all said, “ Fiddle- 
de-dee !” 
“A fig for the Baron of Burgundie !” 
Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale ! 


What step is this at the chamber 
door ? 
Accoutred cap-a-pie, 
Who enters a-clanking down the floor? 
The Baron of Burgundie ! 
“You're as drunk as a fiddler, Ale,” 
he said ; 
“Carry this gentleman off to bed : 
“ Pll look after the kingdoms three, 
“And we'll have no more of your 
making free,” 
Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale! 


King Ale he has eyed him o’er and 
o’er, 
With his majestic e’e. 
Crash ! down he goes on the polished 
floor, 
The Baron of Burgundie ! 
Alas for his boots and his helm of 
green ! 
So piteous a sight was never seen ; 
The blood through his neck came 
pouring free, 
But they wiped him up ‘that none 
should see. ¢ 
Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale! 


And King Ale he sits with his foamy 
crown, 
And reigns o’er land and sea, 
And laughs to think how he tumbled 
down, 
The Baron of Burgundie ! 
Every day in all the year, 
He laughs, and he laughs, and he 
makes good cheer, 
One hour they sleep, his knights 


And they drink the rest of the twenty- 
three. 
Singing Ale, oh! jolly King Ale ! 


Sir John. Friend McTaggart, what 
is the matter with you? You have not 
spoken a word this last hour. What 
are you thinking of? 

Mr, McTaggart. Ym thinking about a 
dreain I had the other night. I stood 
on a plain somewhere ; it was a dullish 
dark night ; and the stars were visible, 
but not bright. Suddenly, in one part 
of the heavens I saw what I thought a 
comet—a star with a luminous train of 
no great length slanting from it down- 
wards. As I was looking in sur- 
prise, lo, a wonder! All the other stars, 
wherever I looked, had trains too,—no, 
not trains ; for, as I looked, I saw that 
it was the stars themselves dropping in 
burning beads from their places, like 
kindled threads that had been dipped in 
oil. Here, there, and everywhere, the sky 
was scored with these tracks of fiery 
tears falling from where the stars had 
been. Anon, these tracks of fire seemed 
to dance and waver confusedly, as if seen 
from a body itself unsteady ; and I be- 
came aware, O horror! that the earth on 
which I stood was subject to a wild and 
awful motion. To and fro in the huge 
darkness between the opposite vaults of 
the dripping stars, its black bulk seemed 
to shog in vast fitful horizontal leaps of 
millions of miles each, still perceptibly 
sinking in the intermediate hollow of 
space. Somehow, after each bound, 
all its beings still clung to it; but I 
knew it was the end of all things, and 
held my breath for the bound that 
should be final. 

Mr. Loftus Smart. Yl interpret : 
Tll interpret. Why, the dream, Mc- 
Taggart, is but a gigantic version of your 
muffin-man of St. John’s Wood. The 
“vaults of the dripping stars” are our 
last Colloquy ; and the dull, dark earth, 
swagging to and fro, and sinking, ic 
the Saturday Reviewer in the act of 
reading it. 

Sir John, Come, McTaggart, let’s go 
home together ! 

[The Company breaks up. 
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